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Introduction 



Every lesson plan, classroom acliviiy, and insiruciiunal method re- 
flects certain assumptions about what's worth knowing, how students 
learn, and what the function of the teacher is. Giving a lecture on 
the importance and structure of the topic sentence, for instance, nn- 
plies that this is information worth knowing, that students learn best 
by absorbing facts and other material, and that the teacher's role \:> 
that of dispenser of informaticwi An interest in u)llaborati\e learn- 
ing has grown because of some assumptions that are changing in 
one or more of these areas of English mstruction. Teachers are fmd 
ing that an instructional approach emphasi/jng "peer tutoring and 
Similar modes such as peer criticism and classroom group work" 
(Bruffee 1984, p. 637) is often an effective way to learn the materia! 
at hand and to gain valuable insights. In a comprehensive and artic- 
ulate essay about cooperative learning, Bruffee characten/.ed the 
method as "a form of indirect teaching in which the teacher sets the 
problem and organizes studer»s to work it out collaborativelv" (p. 
637). 

Collaborative learning h^s as its main feature a structure that 
allows for student talk students are supposed io talk with each other 
as they work together on various classroom projects and activities, 
and It is in this talking that much of the learning occurs James But- 
ton, for instance, has said that "the relationship of talk to writing is 
central to the w riting process": 

Talk IS more expressive — the speaker is not obliged to keep iuni- 
sell HI the background as he ma\ he in uriung, talk rehes on an 
immediate link with listeners, usual!) a gioup or a whole tlass. 
ih.e rapid exchanges of con\ersaiion allow many tilings to go on 
at once — ex'^ioration, clanfuation, shaicd inteipretation, uisighl 
into differences of opinion, illustration and anecdote, explana- 
tion by gesture, expression of doubt, and if "i<^>mething is not 
clear you can go on until it is (Britton ct al 1975. p 29) 

Collaborative learning activities, then, aliow students to leain by 
"talking it out," assimilating theii ideas and informaUon through in- 
teraction with others It als(^ changes the role or .'unction of the 

1 
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teacher from "information gi\er ' to "guide on the side," one who is 
available to respond to the students' emerging insights. 

But it is not enough simpl) to decide that c<>>l!ab<)iati\e learning is 
indeed an appropriate and effective method of instruction, one 
must also train students to develop specific collaborative learning 
skills to ensure that the> can work productive!) and harniomousl) in 
pairs and in small groups. Consequend), ^Ae have devoted the first 
section of this book to articles that might help \\ith this problem. 
These articles identify valuable guidelines to follow m developing 
students' group skills. 

The second section provides descriptions of cooperative learning 
activities dealing with the stud) of literature. In the third section, the 
authors show how a cooperative approach ma) be used to help stu- 
dents compose, revise, and edit their \\ riling. ¥'\n<i\\) , we of fer sever- 
al unusual cooperative learning activiues that defv simple categoriza- 
tion. Hie authors describe creative collaborative projects that 
develop students' language and corBmuriicaiion skills m a variet) of 
ways. 

The idea of allowing students to work cooper ativelv on a lesson or 
classroom project is a most woithwhile approach to English instruc- 
tion. Establishing the conditions for the successful use of this m- 
structional strategv— and providing examples of such actuiMes— is 
the focus of this volume. 

The members of the Classroom I'ractices conimittee hope that 
this volume will prove to be of value to )ou and your work in the 
classroom. I thank those members for the considerable time and ef- 
fort the) spent reading and reviewing manuscripts — Pat Phelan, 
Carlota Cardenas de Dwver, Beverly Busching. jane Hornburgcr. 
and Jay Lalle) 

Jeff Golul), Chair 

Committee on Classroorii lYactices ni IVac hing English 
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1 None of Us Is as Smart 
as All of Us 



Dana Herrenian 
Newark High School 
Newark, Ohio 



Mention the group procjss to r.ie and I get positive!) rabid uith ex- 
citement. Remark that )Ou'ie tired of using groups m class because 
it's an overused techriique and I'm hkel) to become \iolent. If you're 
my supervisor and >ou tell me you'll c nnr back later when I'm 
teaching, I'll tell )ou that I'm teaching some of the most valuable 
lessons my students will ever learn — in groups. 

It's not onl) because i was both a speech and communications 
major and an EnglisL major in college that I'm an enthusiastic 
cheerleader for the group process; it's also because I have seen 
groups work in my classroom v)\ei . nd o\er agam. Each time I 
watch my students struggle through the piocess, each time I talk 
about groups to m) colleagues, each time I participate in a problein- 
soUing, discus.Mon, or training group, I renew m> commitment to 
both utilizing and teaching the gioup process. As teachers, we 
should do more than use groups onl) as an occasional break from 
standard operating procedure; we have a responsibility to temli the 
group process. It is moie than a mere teaching technique for a slow 
day: the group process is the life process. 

V e all have the opportunity to become involved in numerous 
groups in our lifetimes. We begin in an informal neighborhood 
group of kids deciding who's 'it," and we progress through scouting 
and fraternities or soroiities into professional organizations and 
boards of directors. There is also, of course, involvement in the most 
immediate and perhaps essential small group — the family. Bee uise 
our government is not a dictatorship, every decision made in our >o- 
ciety that is not a personal decision ij> made by a gioup, Que^iions 
are discussed, debated, and decided upon by groups of people, not 
by a tyrant. We believe in and endorse this system day after day. 
Your salary was determined by a gioup pioccss called negotiation. 
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The textbook )ou use ^o teach liteiature was chosen b\ a selection 
committee. The number of hours )oui students spend m school 
each day was decided on b) a gioup of Icgislatois. So, in teaching 
our students how to work ef'fecti\el\ in a group setting, we arc 
teaching them fai more than that dav's material; we are teaching 
them about democrac) and about life, and dso about how to h\e 
more successfully. 

The group process must be taught, howe\ei. Just because inch\id- 
uals can be configured into a ciicle does not mean that the\ will au- 
tomatically become good communicators. In the past ten years we 
have discovered that just because we ha\e ears, we (oi our students) 
do not necessarily know how to listen well. Listening is a teachable 
skill, and so is commiinicciting in a group. Students won't learn good 
group skills without specific, structured instruction and trainmg. 

The Group Process and the Writing Process 

Although I use gioups and teach gioup communicaUon in a vauety 
of settings, I ha\e moie lecently focused on the group process as an 
integral part of the writing process. After going through my own 
writing project experience, I ha\e sought ways to integrate group 
Communication into all fi\e .steps of the wridng piocess, and into the 
process as a whole. The piewritirg phase, for example, offers niany 
ex».ellent possibilities. One Sequent applicatDn is using a group of 
foui to se.en students to generate ideas in a brainstonning session. 
Another application of prewri* ng is in discussion — of a stoiy or 
poem, a television program, something that happened at school, oi a 
student issue or problem. Piewiiting groups are also useful as stu- 
dents complete other piewiiting acUvities, such as cataloging, web- 
bing, and listing. Sharing thcii woik with otheis and listening to new 
ideas expand the students' idea base ard gi\e them moie possibilities 
to begin drafung. 

1 imagine diat wiiting teachers raiely think of group activities as 
I'sefiil in the diafting phase of the wiiting process, but it m pcjssible. 
One way I've u.,ed diafting successfully in a group setting is through 
the discussion test. Fve most often used this kind of test ovei a novel 
that the students have read outside of class. Again, I organize 
groups of foui to seven (the optimum nunibei for a small gioup). 
The students discuss an essay-type question together and then draft 
a lesponsc. I'veryone in the gioup is lesponsible foi participating in 
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both the discussion and the formulation of the ansvsei, and consen- 
sus (total agreement) must be reached before the group c»»-^ put anv- 
ihing in writing. Other opportunities for group drafting nclude a 
letter to a guest speaker or an admmistrator and answering the 
stud) questions from the book after reading a piece of literature. 
The key to success in this stage is to require all students to make 
contributions to the group's final product. 

R' \* •oti, too, ')ffers rich opportunities for successful group com- 
m:i»"xati a. Since it is at this time that students are encouraged to 
"tinker a little or a lot with their writing, exchanging di-ifts or read- 
ing them out loud to a group can spark good discussions of altei- 
natives for the writers. Revision ^ oups are often most effecuve as 
problem-soKing groups. The group is given a specific amount of 
time to complete a specific task or solve a specific problem. It is ill- 
advised to put student writers in a group with the nebulous task o^ 
revising their papers. A much more achievable goal is to ask group 
members to focas on a particular aspect of their papers; for in- 
stance, beginnings and endings, or adequate paragraph structure. 
Croup members then read and evaluate each paper in terms of that 
one aspect. The members should be r quired to find both good ele- 
ments and elements that soil need revision in all of the papers the) 
are considering. 

Editing student compositions is ^.i too often what we teachers end 
up doing rather than training our students to do it themselves. Once 
again, using groups can be vt»") effective. There aie at least tvvo 
wa)s to set up g»oup editing. As \»i>h revision groups, assigning a 
specific task in a specific time period works \'try well. Instructions 
such as "You liave fifteen minutes to read the papers in vour group 
and find the impelling errors the) may contain" tell students exacth 
vvhat you expect of them. These instructions also motivate the stu- 
derts to get started — not to spend part of the class period discussmg 
last PVida) s game. Anothei opinion is to create woik groups, groups 
that come together to work together. These groups have one spe.^ifu, 
editing task each time the) meet. In a single classroom there -^ould 
be one group focusing on editing foi punctuation errors, anothei 
coirecting grammai and usage, and another ediung for ca^ Ualiza- 
tion. On editing da), compositions are ciiculated fiom gioup to 
group and then letuined to the author with each gioup's sug- 
gestions. 

The publishing phase of the writing piocesb is sometimes a diffi- 
cult one f(^i teachers simpK because the options foi publishing aie 
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often rather limited. I define pubhhmg as an) thing that happens to 
i student's writing aft* r the student has completed all previous 
bteps. Under this defmitjon, simply reading the finished written 
products to each oth "r in a group setting is a form of publishing. If 
students are maus vare of the steps in the writing process, using 
group brainstorming or problem-solving sessions to discover new or 
previously unconsidered methods of publishing theii vork will be a 
logical conclusion to a writing assigni.ient. It might also provide the 
teacher with new ideas for publish' .udent work. *How car; we 
create new audiences for our writii ' or **In what ways can we 
make our writing more visible to more people?" aie questions that 
actively involve students in their own publishing. Another publishing 
option used frequently in classrooms is to have student groups con- 
struct their own literary magazines or anthologies that feature stu- 
dent work. 

The group process, whether in problem-solving, discussion, train- 
ing, or work groups, can be extremely effective in teaching the indi- 
vidual steps of the writing process. It can also be utilized creatively 
for one major assignment tha^ encompasses every step of the writing 
process. Tht past few years I have used a writing assignment in my 
American literature classes called "The People Magazine Project," 
which is done completely in the group setting. In this oject stu- 
dents are organized into groups of four to seven, with the optimum 
number being five, their goal is to create a magazine that spans the 
period 1840-1890 and is modeled after People. The assignment has 
certain guidelines, including the number of literary and historical 
persons to be included, illustrations, and so on. The groups are re- 
sponsible for prewiiting and planning the entire magazine, drafting 
the articles and advertisements, making any necessary revisions, 
doing the final editing, and ultimately publishing the magazine. My 
function is to act as advisor and occasionally motivator or arbiter to 
make sure that the work is being accomplished and that no one 
group member is being ov erburdened. The students work in groups 
for five class periods and outside of class as much as they deem nec- 
essary. One person is designated as chairperson to guide the group, 
settle disputes, and commiuiicate with me. Although there is often 
much protesting that the group will nevei finish, never get the le- 
quired number of articles, nevei find good illustrations, never get 
the magazine put together, and that the assignment is altogether un- 
reasonable, the finished products have been excellent — thereby 
proving the power and creativity inherent in groups. 
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Group Process Skills 

The group comniar:ication proce.-'S iruK is a vsonchrful and effective 
compleinent to the wilting process, but as * lentioned eaihei, just be- 
cause students "an be put in a cirJe doesn't mean the) can function 
as accompHshed group communicators. Group skills, which in man) 
ways are simpl) good communication skills, must be taught, and 
the) must be modeled. Students should be taught the different t)pes 
and functions of groups: discussion, problem soKing, work, and 
training. Then, when the) cluster together as a problem-soUing or 
work group, their purpose is much clearer to them. 

Students also need to learn to be e^'fective in the various roles that 
emerge in group communication. Whether or not a leader is as- 
signed, one will tend to appear in ever) group setting. Ever) student 
should know the responsibilities a leader has, not onl) because he o; 
she might be the leader tomorrow but also to function as a good 
group member, assisting the leader with the smooth operation of the 
group. Isolates or clowns can impede pi ogress toward a goal, but if 
students are taught that these roles are likel) to come out in a group, 
and if they have some strategies to deal with other students taking 
on these roles, the) will be much less frustrated and wil^ be more 
likel) to succeed, A good activit) for teaching roles is to assign each 
student a role in a particular group which the student does not re- 
veal. After the group interaction, ask sUidents to anal)/,e the effec- 
tiveness of the communication, identif) which roles were pia)ed, and 
discuss how those roles helped or hindered the group, if the stu- 
dents are able to devise strategies to deal with talkative or non-task- 
onented group members, the) will be more able to deal with these 
types every time they are in a group. 

Students also need to practice good group behaviors, such as lis- 
tening, responding, agreeing, disagreeing, (larif)ing, and making 
procedural statements, I teach these skills to students in tv\o wa)s. I 
sit down with the group and model good listening or good clarif)mg 
statements and then encourage them to practice those skills. Or I in- 
terrupt, M) voice, iortunatel), is louder than five or six groups com- 
bined, if I want it to be, so i just raise it to the necessar) level and 
tell students to stop for a moment and allow the person to the right 
of the leader or the one across from the leader to summarize what 
has been said so far and to make a statement of what the group 
should do next. A different interruption might requiiC students to 
stop discussing and induidualK write down what the) think the) Just 
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heard said in the group. Vvhen comparing perceptions, group mem- 
bers will be able to determine uhethei the> v\ere activel) listening 
and participating or just da) dreaming. I find a combination of mod- 
eling good behavior and interrupting group procedures to be the 
best vva) to help students to learn and to begin to incorporate those 
new skills into the group process. 

Evaluation 

Evaluating work done in groups can be tnckv. It is difficult to penal- 
ize all group members becau.sc one person didn't do his or her share 
cf the work and coisequentl) the final product is less than expected 
or required. In using ^*oup communication with the writing pro- 
cess, I grade simpiy on a pass/fail basis (which is how I grade all writ- 
ing) and give credit for good participation. If the writing has been a 
major assignment, I might give credit for the writing and also give a 
group-participation ^rade to each student. An important aspect of 
evalualion is having the students evaluate their own work after the 
group interaction is ove vV'hen a group has worked together on a 
project that takes one class period or more, I have students evaluate 
tne quality of their own participation and that of others in the 
group. In exchange foi confidentialit), students can be very honest 
about their work and their classmates' work. If the project is to re- 
ceive a lettei grade, I ask students to estimate what grade the) them- 
selves should receive, as well as what grade the group should re- 
ceive. Their estimat'ons are either ver) close to my own evaluation 
or th^ students are nardei on themselves than I would be. The stu- 
dent evaluations are ver) helpful to me if an) single person's grade 
needs to be adjusted upward t'rom the group's grade or (infre- 
quentl)) downward. Do some kids take adv Jtage of the harder 
workers and essentially ride their coattails to a better grade than 
the) might d^^serve? Probabl). But we, as teachers, need to be philo- 
sophical about this and reali/e that such people exist in groups in 
the adult world, too, and that the experience of learning the group 
process is still valuable enough to keep teaching it. Those over- 
achievers who worked so hard on the group project will conUncAv! to 
be hard workers in their professional organizations (;r on their 
boards in the fiittire. B) learning the lealities of group d)rjamics as 
youngsters, the) will be better equipped to handle sui.li hangers-on 
and will face f^^wer frustrations as adults. 
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If )ou have e\er sat through a local boaid of education meeting 
or a meeting of the executi\e board of almost an) organization, )ou 
are probabi) painfull) aware of the fact that good group commu- 
nication skills are often lacking in *'the real world " Simpl) getting 
older doesn't endow an) of us with effective communication skills. 
Teaching group communication to our students now will trul) help 
them function in a democratic socitt) in the future. The gioup pro- 
cess, whether applied to writing, to the teaching of literature, oi as 
an important skill in itself, expands our personal knowledge and our 
own limited experiences. That fact alone should transform the skep- 
tic to the kind of cheerleader I am for the l^roup process. After all, it 
really is true that none of us is as smart as all of us. 
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2 Collaborative Learning and 
Other Disasters 



Richard Whitworth 
Ball State University 

I was brought up in a traditional school setting, in which the roles of 
the teacher and students were clearlv defined. The teacher bawled 
into our ears for fift> minutes, perhaps on the fox-hunting outfits in 
Silas Marner, and we took notes Or the teacher demanded a 485- 
word essa> — no fewer words— on "roadside beauty, and we stu- 
dents obliged. 

Later, when I began to teach, I did exacU) the same thing. It was 
"teach as I was taught": the lessons were ground out, the desks weie 
evenl) spaced, a feet-on-the-fioor atmosphere was maintained at all 
times. 

During those earlv years of teaching, 1 was disturbed b) the 
glazed eves of my seventh graders, the bored and disdainful curve 
of their mouths, and their fidgeting, overacUve feet. I knew some- 
thing was wrong, but I decided the fault must be with these inner- 
city kids, not with me or my lessons. 

About this time, I came upon the gospel of James Moffett 
(1968b) I was appalled. The man advocated a student-centered lan- 
guage arts curriculum, one in which students generated the ideas to 
be used in the classroom, one in vvhich students taught each other 
through cross- teach inf^ techniques, one in which the emphasis was 
on student cooperation and collaboration. 

The man <as obvioi si) a kook. Wouldn't m\ kids hoot and tc^ke 
advantage of the ensuing .haos? Wouldn't thev teai each othei up 
much worse than in their daiK battles on th. playground and in the 
halls? Terms like ^oopcyatioh and (oUabination weren't part of then- 
vocabulary. And as for then teachmg each other, wouldn't it i)e a 
case of the blind leading the bluid? lliev didn't know a comma from 
a semiquaver. 

I dismissed Moffett's ideas as pieposUr ... that is, until things at 
school became lather desptiate. I finall) decided to ir\ the "Moffett 
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\\a\" because I didnH ha\e an\ thing to lose, and at least I tlKiuglit 
rd ha\e the grim satisfaction of pnnjng the man w rong. 

Starting Out 

The seventh gradeis were attempting \* get through Alexander 
Ke)'s science-fiction no\el The Forgotten Doot. Instead of doing my 
usual teacher monologue (euphemisticall) called ' a class discus- 
sion**), I borrowed some acti\ities in\ol\ing group learning and col- 
laboiauon from Moffett's handbook on language act!\ities (1968a) 
and added others from various language arts experts. 

I ga\e each small group a d iled task assignment related to The 
Forgotten Door: choosing a seen .om the novel and revamping it as 
a Readers Theatre offering; creating movie advertisements of "com- 
ing attraction" trailers, involving highlights— as if the novel had been 
filmed; scripting the trial scene near the end of the novel, creating a 
tabletop model of the Utopian world from which the hero comes, re- 
porting on mind reading (the unusual talent of the main character), 
or improvising '*what if" situations that would change the stor\*s 
outcome, the theme, and the nature of the characters. 

When the youngsters learned the new order of the dav — collab- 
orative learning, working in groups of five or six on diffeient proj- 
ects — the) were ver) suspicious. However, the change of loutine did 
make them more alert and waiv, as if perhaps some nast> trick were 
about to be pla\ed upon them. But at least the gla/ed looks were 
gone. 

Getting into It 

I he first few days were rough on all of us. 

Some youngsters were upset b> the bedlam and noise, otheis rev- 
eled in it, just messing about. Some refused to work with their class- 
mates, others gave up because the) wanted hard-and-fast answeis 
rather than tentative explorations. There existed mistrust not onl) 
between the lacial factions within the room but between the bo)s 
and girls Often ridicule, "jivin\" teasing, and tension v\ould build 
within a group and boil over in^j confrontation. 

I learned cjuicklv that collaborative learning does not magicah) 
happen. You have to set up conditions careful!), and )()U have to 
allow time for both youngsteis and teacher to make mistakes. Both 
have io adjust to a new series of demands put upon them, paiticu- 
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larK the learning of cogn!ii\e and social skills thai initauine in a 
highly complex fashion. 

Although I was tempted to abandon collaborate c learnnig al- 
together, 1 didn't want to lose face in front of the \oiuigsters and ad- 
mit that I didn't know what I uas doing So I stuck it out. And I'm 
glad that I did, for as I floundered mv wav through, 1 tucked in the 
back of my mind some basic principles that e\ertualh helped me 
make collaborative learning , -ork effecti\elv. 

M> worst assumption: the teacher's juo, L set up detailed tasts 
for the students and then stand back while the ^.adents complete the 
assigned tasks on theii own, with all students, oi course, bemg pro- 
ductively engaged during each day's fifty-minute period. 

I didn't realize that in rollaborati\e learning situations the teacher 
is constantly on the mo\e: monitoring the group's progress, offering 
advice if the yo»':.gsters seem confused ur stuck, suggesting alter- 
natives if student plans go awr), demonstrating how to beha\e as a 
contributing member of the group, and taking care of behavioral 
problems. In ether words, the teacher assumes a \erv actue role m 
collaborative learning and, oftentimes, an exhausting one. 

I also mistakenl) assumed that the students would respond fa\or- 
ably to their assigned tasks; after all, the tasks had ^^een recom- 
mended in glowing terms b\ Moffett and other high-pouered n<imes 
in language arts. The activities should ha\e struck an enthusiastic 
chord in each student's breast. 

Instead^ members of the class were incensed, and thev grumbled 
about having to do all of those "dumb assignments " The) de- 
nxanded to know what their immediate pc\off wc^uld be ' b\ doing 
that junk." 

After consulting with some experienced elementar\ teachers 
about group work. I hasiiK rcnaniped m\ strategies. 



Starting Over 

During the first session, which lasted no more than fifteen oi tuent\ 
minutes rather than the entire fiftv-minute class session, we ex- 
plored the purpose of each group project If it didn't make sense .o 
the youngsters, the project was modified to suit the group's ideas, it 
became then project, not mine, thus becoming a leal collaboi ation 
among students and between the students and the teac her 

I also let it be known that we would perforin or demonstrate the 
projects— if the> were good enough— befoie an eighth-grade class or 
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perhaps e\en at a school assemblv or ma>be a PTA meeting. Now 
the youngsters had a real audience to consider, not just a hodge- 
podge oi tasks to take up class time and to please the teacher. 

During the second short session, I introduced the concept oi 
brainstorming and set up basic rules foi the voungsttrs to follow, (1) 
generate as man\ ideas off the top of >our head as possible — the wil- 
der the better, (2) a\oid e\aluai'ng or justifying an) of the ideas 
offered, and refrain from telling others that thtir ideas are "real stu- 
pid"; and (3) record everv idea presented, even if some are re- 
petitious. 

Once each group haa chosen a recorder, the group brainstormed 
possible ways of approaching their project. 

During the next several short sessions — never more than ten to 
twenty minutes at a ume — each group 

1, Chose its leader, 

2, Fashioned an agenda )f what was to be accomplished from the 
records kept during the brainstorming session, 

3, Determined completion dates for the v anous components of 
the project, 

4, Delegated responsibilities for each member of the group, 

5, Determined how the project and each group member were to 
be evaluated. 

These sessions didn't alwa)s go smoothly. The voungsters made 
mistakes as thev learned to accept each other's ideas and to woik to- 
gether cooperatively and productively, 

1 made mistakes, too, 1 often tried to push the students too hard 
before they really had learned how to cooperate, assume responsibil- 
ity, and work as a team. 

My major roles were to keep each group on task, make sure that 
their ideas worked for them, and ensure that the final payoff wouid 
be a successful project and a good learning experience rhe hardest 
part was being available when really needed but not doing tasks that 
the students could do for themselves. 

Somehow oi other, we completed the projects and exhibited/pei- 
formed them before the highlv critical eighth-grade class, with a few 
parents ar.d the schov>l principal also in attendance. My class seenieu 
verv pleased with the results, especialH that of "shining" before their 
superiors, the eighth graders, rhe> immediately wanted to know 
when thev could do collai)or aliv projects again It was "neat-o 
stuff," 
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To use the old cliche, nothing bieeds success like success Both 
the youngsters and I were in c» state of euphoria, so ^\e confidenth 
launched into a writing uoikshop, again bi^rrowing ideas from 
James Moffett. Wh\ tamper with success? 

The Workshop Experience 

In the workshop approach to writing, the student scribbles down 
whate\er comes to mind for ten or fifteen minutes each da> for a 
week or so. The scribbles m.ight consist of a jumble of memories, 
current gripes, or hopes for the future. The student pavs no atten- 
tion to organizauon, de\elopment, oi mechanics while spilling onto 
paper \vhate\er comes to mind. These raw data are filed each da> in 
the student's writing folder, which becomes, in essence, a ''language 
bank" for possible future themes or projects. One distinct ad\antage 
of this approach is that natural topics" (Moffett's term) emerge 
from the students' interest, experience, and pcrspecti\e (as opposed 
to teacher-generated topics being imposed on them). 

When enough data are collected in the writing folders, the stu- 
dents gathei in informal groups of four or fue. Each group combs 
the individual member's folder for interesdng ideas that ha\e poten- 
tial for further de\elopment. Through a series of short group meet- 
ings, each student selects one idea from his or her folder and de\ el- 
ops that germ idea into a theme. The group ser\es as an audience as 
well as a counseling service. The writer recei\es immediate feedback 
from the group on poinfs that aren't clear o\ parts that need to be 
reorganized or further developed. 

Within each workshop group, it is ad\ antageous to place se\eral 
voungsters who ha\e editorial skills and who help with mechan- 
ical problems as questions arise. Throughout the workshop's opera- 
tions, the emphasis is on student cooperation and "c loss-teaching" — 
that is, students helping and teaching each other. 

I hate to admit this, but I found that often the voungsteis wiihin a 
gioup did a better job of explaining how to s(jl\e a particulai piob- 
lem than I could ha\e 'fhe> seemed to understand each (jtheTs lin- 
go belter and provide mere empathv. 

During these sessions, I noticed that the groups worked more 
productnelv and with less fiiction than duiing oui initial \enture 
with The Forgotten Duo) i tould see that most of the students had 
made at least some progress m learning how to pool idea.> and how 
t(. cooperate and help lather than he destruvli\e and (ompetitne. 
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The) listened somewhat better, were a bit more courteous toward 
each other, and generated some enthubiahm about then schooiwork 
On rare occasions, the> weie tolerant of and generous toward each 
other. 

We read some of the finished papers aloud, duplicated others, 
and displa)ed some on the bulletin board. I ua^ impressed with the 
qualit) of the papers, most of which were more \i, id than papers 
generated from topics I had assigned. The topics ranged from a 
chocolate puddir*g fight at camp to the shooting of rats to a haunt- 
ing exposition on bow to stir\i\e when the gas heat i:> turned off be- 
cause of nonpayment of utility bills. 

It was at this point that \ made m) next mistake. I fell in lo\e with 
cf^llaborati\e learning as a means of student learni g. Because the 
class liad had success in using it twice, 1 saw group collaboration as 
the ultimate solution to all of my teaching problems. 

Groups and the Limits of Grouping 

We did special needs grouping for those who needed help with partic- 
ular :,k!lls, such as dictionary skills, following directions, and fmcimg 
the main ideas in paragraphs. Wedici tutorial groupings, in which 
youngsters with expertise ser\ed as ad\isors on mechanical skills 
while others lent their expertise on fashion, sports, stamps and 
coins, soap operas, and so on. We did mteiest groupings, in w hich 
some youngsters explored their hobbies or enicrtainment prefer- 
ences while others put on a one-act melodrama, Sony, Wroiig 
Number 

Furthermore, we did invitational groupmgs, with the youngsters 
in\iting members of othei gioups to jom their group for drill g unes 
in language skills and for Miterdisciplinary science/language arts 
projects. We did ^onal groupings, m which the students learned par- 
liamentary piocedure and came up with language arts games and 
activities foi our Priday afterno.^n club. And we did teyearch group- 
ings for special repoits and foi conductnig treasure hunts among 
the school library's reference materials 

I was so caught up in mv lo\e affair with grouping and collabora- 
tion that I didn't catch faint signals that the kids weie begirrning to 
tile of so nruch group work However, with louder ruirrbles of dis- 
content. It dawned on me thai peihaps I was overdoing the collab- 
oiative learning bit. 
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1 remember George, a small but feisty seventh grader He shook 
his head m disgust and groused, ''This is the groupingest class I uas 
ever m." 

Since that time, I've learned that although collaborative learning 
is a ver) effective means of instruction, I must use it sparmgl), alter- 
nating it with whole-class activities, the buddv ovstem, and individual 
activities. 

1 have come to know what the ancient Greeks meani o) "the gold- 
en mean'' the> wisel) believed in a balanced life, ore not given over 
to any excesses. The same ma> be said of educational practices. 

Although some educational gurus tr) to sell the vva> in their books 
and lectures, experienced teachers know that a mix, a vaiiety of prac- 
tices, is a sounder policv. The aphorism "Different strokes for dif- 
ferent folks" certainly holds true here. 

Some activities lend themselves well to collaborative learning; 
others call for an individual or whole-class appioach. Moreover, 
some people work best in groups; others prefer to go it alone. Over 
the years, these two basic principles have guided ni> planning of lan- 
guage arts work, whether for fifth graders, junior/senior high 
schoolers, college undergrads/grads, or doctoral students. 

AS a rule of thumb today, I usually begin with whole-class work — 
the reading of a short stor), for instance. We'll break into groups, 
sometimes having each group explore an assigned issue or value 
within the story; at other times, the groups ferret out for themsc!- es 
the issues presented or the theme of the stor>, using their own expe- 
riences and insights as resources. Then we ma) do individual proj- 
ects, such as writing assignments or journal reaction papers. And 
later we may conclude b) forming panels or roundtables and tr) to 
reach a consensus on paiticular issues, or do some cieative dramatics 
and videotape ke) scenes, or create analysis grids whereby com- 
parisons and contrasts are made between the current story and those 
previously read. 

For the teacher who has never tried collaboiative learning but 
who might be tempted, I heartily recommend Classyooin Collaboration, 
by Phillida Salmon and Hilary Glaire (1984). Observing four class- 
room teachers who used different collaborative learning techniques 
and activities, Salmon and Claire report on the pios and cons of col- 
laborative learning .uid gi\e detailed examples of activities that w^rl 
\.'clL I can only wish that I had had such a book when I started. Such 
advice would have saved me many a headache and disaster. 
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The 'vord cooperation means to act joinll), to concur, m other words, 
the individuals mvoKed come to some kind of agreement. However, 
it is probable that a certain amount of dissension will have preceded 
consensus. It is within the tension of this initial opposition that 
learning takes place; cooperative learning is thus a deliberate at- 
tempt to take advantage of differing perspectives through the inter 
acnon of individuals and their ideas in a reciprocal or alternating ac- 
tion. 

We might liken this view of interactive learning to a game of catcli 
in which a ball is tossed randomly from individual to individual until 
the game, by mutual consent,« is over. In interactive learning, an idea 
is tossed from individual to individual. Analogies aside, howevei, 
an) discussion of group learning must first identif) the advantage of 
this mode of learning compared with all othei modes of learning. 
For example, in a 1983 stud>, Johnson and Johnson concluded that 
"working collaboratively with classmates, compared with learning in- 
dividualisticall) or competitivel), increases the positiveness of stu- 
dents' mood states, thereb) increasing theii motivation to achieve" 
(cited in Johnson and Johnson 1986, p. 12). 

In this view, collaborauvc learning is dependent on the poMtwe in- 
terdependence of group members, which contributes to the achieve- 
ment of a common goal. Specifically, "students put into gioups are 
onl) students grouped and are not collaborators, unless a task that 
demands consensual learning unifies the gioup activit}" (Wiener 
i986,« p. 55). Therefore, teachers must foster positive attitudes in 
group members that will result in interactive and productive group 
learning. 
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Fostering Positive Interaction in Peer Response Groups 

Before students can hold positive attitudes towaid peer woikshops 
in which group members' compositions are critiqued, teacheis them- 
selves must be convinced that peer-group evaluation of writing as- 
signments will help students improve as writers; that is, that cooper- 
ative gio. learning will translate into better writing b> & : majorit) 
of the group's members. The most eloquent arguments for peer 
writing workshops come from Kenneth Biuffee and Peter Elbow. 
According to Bruffee (1980), 

The basic idea of collaborative learning is thai w e gam certain 
kinds of knowledge best through a process of communication 
with our peers. What we leara best in this way is knowledge in- 
volving judgment. We can sit by ourselves and learn inegular 
French verbs, benzine rings, the parts of an internal combustion 
engine, or the rhetorical devi..^s which are useful in eloquent oi 
effective prose. But when we want to know how to use t dis- 
crete knowledge — to speak Fiench, to combine organic .com- 
pounds, io find out why an engine won't start and then to fix it, 
or actually to write eloquent prose — we have to learn quite dii- 
ferently. . . . 

The best way to learn to make judgments is to practice mak- 
ing them in collaboration with other peopK vsho are at about ihe 
same sl^ge of development as we are 103) 

Elbow (1973) conceives of a teacherless writing experience in 
groups of seven to twelve people in which ^'everyone reads everyone 
else's writing. Everyone tries to give each writer a sense of how his 
words were experienced" (p. 77). Elbow further explains that it is 
often necessny foi the vviiier to see his or her words and thoughts 
'refracted" through a readei's consciousness in ordei to use lan- 
guage that more clear h communicates the intended meaning: 'To 
improve your writing y^ don't need advice about what changes to 
make, you don't need theories of what is good and bad v\riting. You 
need movies of people's minds while they read your words" (p. 77). 

Thus, according to Elbow, the advantage to writers of having real 
readers is to provide immediate feedback. Adapting Elbow's teach- 
erless writing groups in a tr ditional composition class means that al- 
though the teacher remains in the background while the groups op- 
erate, he or she, according to W'iener, is "neither inactive nor 
nondirective." In fact, to ensuie productive collaboration the teacher 
"must plan and organize the session so th, t students know that the 
end is not simply to work in groups but to v\ork in groups in an ef- 
fort to reach conseris\is for an important task" (1986, p. 61). In a 
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composition class, this task is for students to respond to each other's 
writing and to revise and improve their own writing. 

It is not enough, however, for the teacher alone to be enthusiastic 
<«bout writing workshops. Once teachers become convinced that peer 
writing workshops are an effective tool for improving student writ- 
ing, the) must develop in their students the positive attitudes requi- 
site to productive group learning. Although students should be left 
pretty much on their own to read and respond to each other's writ- 
ing, the following ways to structure peer groups will promote 
positive interaction betv.een group members to ensure them a pro- 
ductive learning experience. 

Structures for Peer Writing Workshops 

In one model for peer-group re ponse, the same task is assigned to 
each group: read and respond to each group member's writing. 
Then each group's findings, as well as the process that led them to 
their conclusions, are shared in a whole-class "wrap-up." Alter- 
natively, each group can be assigned one part of a task. For exam- 
ple, different groups can critically evaluate the content, form, lan- 
guage, and sentence structure of a sample student essay and then 
report their findings for synthesis by the whole class (which then 
functions as a larger cooperative learning group). This sharmg of in- 
formation and experience b> individual groups with the class as a 
whole is an important complement to small-group cooperaUve learn- 
ing- ^ 

Written evaluation of . ch individual's group experience should 
be handed in for teacher cominent but not for grading. Whenever 
possible, the instrument for this evaluation should be designed b> 
the class as a whole after the task has been defined hy the teacher. 
Specific points should be addressed, such ai 'What questions has the 
writer raised but not answered?" and "What is the focus of the essay, 
and is it consistent throughout"" Questions specific to a particular 
writing assignment might include ''How does the writer concede or 
refute opposing arguments?" or ''Does the writer provrde sufficient 
explanations to connect the sequenced steps or stages of the process 
analysis?" General comments on the group experience and possrble 
follow-through should also be solicited. Foi example, students might 
consider what revisions the; wrll make after the group discussion, 
what their main contribution was to the critical discussion of others' 
wriung, or how the workshop was either helpful or disappointrng. 
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Students will often require instruction in interpersonal and small- 
group skills before they can successfull) cooperate in peer response 
groups. The collaborative skills students need to use include lead- 
ership, communication, trust building, and conflict management 
skills (Johnson and Johnson 1986). During the wrap-up discussion at 
the end of each workshop session, the teacher can reinforce stu- 
dents* understanding of how to effecti\el) use these skills b) focus- 
ing on successful .strategies reported b> anothei group. For example, 
if a student feels his or her group is making only superficial com- 
ments, such as "That's real good" or "I like your introduction," 
members of other groups can be asked to suggest how the} success- 
fully solicited more useful feedback. In addition, the teacher can 
demonstrate how a writer can probe such surface responses with 
specific questions, such as "What is the least interesting part of m) 
essay? What is lacking?" or "W^hat expectations does m) introduction 
set up for the reader? Hov.' can I fulfill them?" 

A final way to ensure productive learning groups is to define re- 
sponsibilities clearly. Both the writing assignment and the directions 
for group cooperation should be written out. In addition, leadership 
can be rotated at each workshop session, or group members can 
share authority to arrive at consensual decisions about procedures. 

The most important point about peer-response writin^ groups is 
that in order to be niotivated to achieve a productive group experi- 
ence, students need to understand exactly what tliey are being asked 
tc do, how they should go about doing it, when the assignment is to 
be completed, and what the individual benefits are likely to be. As 
we would expect, after a student receives an improved grade on a 
piece of writing that group members have responded to, he or she 
will be eager to participate in future workshops. As a result, both the 
teacher's goal of improved writing and the student's goal of im- 
proved grades become one unified, achievable goal. 

Collaborative Writing 

Students can also be grouped to collaboratively plan, draft, and re- 
vise a writing assignment for a common grade. The following three 
rii'MjtIs are appropriate to thl^ group learning experience: 

1. The responsibility for drafting specific parts of a writing as- 
signment, planned by the group as a whole, is delegated to in- 
dividuals. The group then co!I,iborates to revise and edit the 
parts into a single coherent whole. 
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2. Each member of the group writes a first di ft of the whole as- 
signmenf, which has been jointly planr-d by the group. All of 
the drafts are responded to and commented on by the group. 
A synthesis is arrived at consensually by the group members, 
who thei revise and edit the final copy in concert. 

3. A group of writers sits together and plans, drafts, and revises a 
piece of writing, which thus becomes a single response to the 
assignment. 

In all three models, the group accepts joint responsibility for the 
planning and rev "sing of the final product; only the drafting process 
affords alternatives. 

Certain)), some writing assignments are more conducive to group 
collaboration than others. The following are two assignments that 
have worked particularly well—the first in freshman composition 
and the second in a business writing course. 

Students in the freshman composition course were formed into 
groups to decide on a common grievance experienced within or out- 
side the college. Individuals were responsible for gathering informa- 
tion from interviews, observations, questionnaires, and print or film 
sources. They pooled this information and drafted a report on the 
problem and its solution following any one of the procedural models 
presented above. Typical grievances included inadequate on-campus 
parking, course registration complexities and delays, drinking-age 
restrictions at campus functions, and harassment of teenaged drivers 
by local police. 

The business writing students collaborated on a sales letter/pro- 
motion for a hypothetical new lestaurant. Groups in this class wrote 
an assumption sheet that covered (1) the t?rget market and why it 
was chosen, (2) the "vital statistics" of the proposed restaurant (type, 
location, decor, etc ) and why it would appeal to the target market, 
and (3) a description of any enclosures (brochures, coupons, con- 
sumer testimonials, etc.) that would be included with the letter and 
whv they would be effective supplements. Both the assumption sheet 
and the final copy of the sales letter were rollaboiatively written, 
with each group choosing to follow one of the three procedural 
models described above. 

Both assignments received a single grade, which was shared by all 
the members of a group. After the assignments were completed, 
each student evaluated the group experience in wiiting, including 
an analysis of his or her own and others' contributions. For the stu- 
dents, these written evaluations put the u)operative writing experi- 
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ence into perspective as a useful tool for both academic and career 
goals. For the teacher, the evaluations afforded a basis for evaluat- 
ing individual performance within the group so that interaction 
among group members could become even more productive in fu- 
ture cooperative projects. 

Understandably, some teachers are uncomfortable and, thticfore, 
reluctant to give students a grade in common for a collaboratively 
written assignment because the input b) each individual will doubt- 
less be uneven. However, there are two excellent reasons not to shy 
awa) from assigning a shared grade for cooperative projects: (1) the 
collaboratively written assignment is just one grade out of man) that 
will determine an individual's final grade for the course and, there- 
fore, probably will not unduly influence the final grade, and (2) the 
ability to function effectively as part of a team is a marketable skill in 
both the academic world and the business world. For example, busi- 
ness reports are frequently a collaboration between departments and 
individuals; academic reseaich studies are just as often a joint 
venture and the resultant articles necessarily coauthored. Therefore, 
students need to experience group cooperation first in an instruc- 
tional environment so that they can learn to effectively use small- 
group skills and interpersonal skills. Human progress hab been as 
much a record of group effort as it ha^ been a consequence of indi- 
vidual genius. Everyone needs to learn to work productively in 
groups; writers are no exception. 

Criteria for Forming Interactive Learning Groups 

For both peer response and collaborative writing groups, I have 
found that the optimum number of students is four or five. How- 
ever, pairing students to respond to each other's writing early in the 
semester is helpful as an iiitroduction to the group experience. 
Some pairs can switch partners to keep the activity productive foi 
those who progress more quickly through the assignment. Larger 
groups can be formed once the students are comfortable working in 
twos or threes. 

Whether the groups are formed by the students' choice, randomly 
a«^signed (such as by counting ofO, or assigned by the teacher is a 
mattei of the instructors goals. Sclf-chosen groups might be more 
motivating for some individuals who find it important to be with 
friends or with those whom they perceive as potentially friendly. As- 
signed gioups can be either homogeneous — grouped by major field 
of study or interest in a particular topic — oi heterogeneous, with 
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writers of varying skills or interests. Groups formed by random se- 
lection prevent any prejudicial influence b> either the teacher or the 
students. 

However, to effectively develop mutual trust and genuine two- 
way communication, the groups in a composition class should re- 
main stable for at least half a semester (a whole semester is prefera- 
ble). Again, the teacher's goals and assessment of the productivity of 
the groups would be the deciding factors in how often the groups 
should re-form. There is really no prescription that fits every situa- 
tion. . * 

A Word about Computers 

Increasingly, composition courses are being taught on the computer, 
which affords a wonderful opportunity to introduce both collab- 
or-^^ive writing and peer response groups. Because one's writing is 
readily viewable on-screen, computers foster social interaction as 
compared with the private (and often lonely) experience of pen-and- 
paper composing. Therefore, students can comfortably interact first 
on an informal, one-to-one basis before being assigned to a specific 
group. We have only to take advantage of this "openness" of com- 
puter-assisted composing to encourage a positive attitude toward co- 
operative learning. 

My own experience using peer response groups and assigning col- 
laborative writing has convinced me that cooperative learning 
groups promise the most effective and enjoyable model for teaching 
writing. We would do well to heed Peter Elbow's observation. 
"Thcie is a profound principle of learning here; we can learn to do 
alone what at first we could do only with others" (1981, p. 190). 
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The television news and the newspaper had both reported the 
United States' attack on Libya. B> noon the junior high students had 
heard about it. Five seventh graders burst into their classroom trail- 
er and the discussion began: 

Jane: We need to discuss this! 

Diana: Please, let us talk about it! 

Other voices joined the chorus. The teacher, Marc VanDover, 
sighed, "There go the lesson plans." He drew^ a map of Libya and 
the "Line of Death" on the board; a spirited discussion began. The 
students decided to express their opinions in a letter to President 
Reagan. They talked about how the letter should be organized, and 
each student wrote a part of it. The> consolidated the parts of the 
letter and critiqued it. Then the students revised their shared letter, 
questioning themselves about the clarity of their stated intentions. 
They asked the teacher to type a final copy and to mail it. 

Obse»*vers of this group might conclude that this is a class of aca- 
demically talented and gifted students who are considc ing current 
events. These are the students who can discuss issues, make deci- 
sions, and use both their interests and the processes of reading and 
writing. It couldni be a class for learning-disabled students — but it is. 

From the research literature, we know that learning-disabled mu- 
uonts have difficult) reading, do aA do weM in school, nia> drop out 
or get in trouble with the law, are not as popular as non-disabled 
classmates (Bryan 1974), "emit and receive more rejection state- 
ments than non-disabled classmates" (Bryan and Bryan 1978, p. 

29 
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33) — the list goes on and on. The literature states little about uhat 
learning-disabled students cari do. 

In the classroom described abo\e» collaboration provides the 
fiameuork that allows students to show uhat the) can do. This 
seventh-grade resource room is a place uhere students labeled 
learning-disabled can improve their reading, writing, and math pro- 
cesses while receivmg support \\ith their mainstream coursework- 
Collaboration invites students to be decision makers. As the) discuss 
and miake plans, students practice not on!) their linguistic and cog- 
nitive skills but their social skills as well. Reading and writing are 
used to solve real pioblcuis, and students soon see the necessit) and 
the power ofliterac). In such authentic settings, students are more 
willing to invest the time and cffori needed to becoine proficient 
readers and writers. 

Observations on the Collaboration Process 

Yetta Goodman (1978) stated that teachers can learn ulwut students 
from students. This is done b) careful!) observing what thev sav and 
do. Such direct information both inHnms theor) and improves prac- 
tice. The following principles emerged from careful observation of 
the teacher and students described ab(Ae as thev engaged in the col- 
laborative process. 

L Collaboration works best when students oe gii'in a real pH)hlem to solve. 

When a contrived carriculum is applied to students^ there can be lit- 
tle iionest discu^sion» problem solving, or collaboration. Students 
must feel ownership in the collaborative process. 

For example, the classroom for VanDover* s students is housed in 
a trailer. One cold Fehruar) da)» the teacher stopped class b) saying, 

I know w'c need to work on levisir.g our whale leiiers but 1 
think we have a more i aimed late prol)iem The problem is ihose 
cars that park so close lo the trailer. I noticed lots of \ou had 
trouble getting m the dooi todav. I nearl) had to climb o\er the 
cars AUui should we do? 

Lea\ing the question open, Vanbover invited a response. Jeff 
suggested throwing eggs at the cars, jane recummendcd dumping 
coffee grounds on them Evervone had a good laugh, Mid then Jane 
sugj^ested putting signs on (he cais. The students discussed the mer- 
its of "Don't Park Here" versus polite nles^ages that would congratu- 
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late those uho hadn't parked so close to their classroom trailer. The 
group decided to remind those uho had parked too close to the 
trailer not to do so. After agreeing on the appropriate t\pes of signs 
and the tools needed for lettering, thev set to work. The students 
consulted one another on appropiiate spelhngs because, as Mar\ 
quietl> explained to the teacher, "We uant the people to be able to 
read them." When the signs were finished, the) read each other's 
signs, added finishing touches, and posted them. 

Making signs was a na) to sol\e a problem that required written 
language that was meaningful to the students. The process of con- 
structing the signs required unting (composing, revising, and edit- 
ing), reading (both one s own sign and others" signs), and problem 
solving through talking and listening. These students proved to 
themselves that in our societ) people can expiess their concerns 
through writing. 

2. A collaborative environment grows slowly. 

A collaborative environment rs nurtured b> a teacher uho considers 
cvervone io be a resource, uho allows risks to be taken and mistakes 
to be made, and who doesn't alwa)s have "the right answer.'* 

VanDover views his classroom as a place where students practice 
solving problems. He often begins class bv reading aloud an article 
dealing \v-iih a topic or a problem that uould be engaging to his stu- 
dents— vear-long school, the endangered whales, X-ra^'ngi, on rock 
music. He invites discussion, and often he asks studeni ) do a free- 
writing concerning how thev feel about the issue If some students 
choose to do more with the topic, he allows that choice and acts as i 
resource for their project. 

Everyone in VanDover's room is a resource peison. At the begin- 
ning of the >ear when students asked a question, VanDover w(juld 
often wait before responding. During ^hat wait nme. it became com- 
mon to hear another student sa>, "I could help her with that." Van- 
Dover encourages students to consult one another whc i the> have 
questions, ard if the> stiil need help to come to him. Uithout ab- 
dicating authority, he makes it clear that everyone in the room has 
certain abilities and talents that can be tapped. 

VanDover demonstrates to students that he is a learnei and that 
they can be teachers. He shares books he loves and pieces of his own 
writing. He invites students to teach the class. In order to assume the 
role of teacher, the students deude what to teach, prepare kvsson 
pi.uis, check the plans with VanDover, and then instruct the class 
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They often reflect their teacher's practices. For example, two stu- 
dents-turned-teachers included sustained silent reading in their 
plana; the class regularly read silentl) or listened as the teacher read 
to them. However, unlike VanDover's regular practice, both stu- 
dents moved around the classroom during the reading time instead 
of reading. This disrupted the other students' reading, and the 
lessons that followed were less than successful After the second stu- 
dent-teachei finished, VanDover talked with the class about what 
he'd learned from the lesson. He said, '^Watching you made me 
think of things that Tm not doing. I don't stop growing or learning 
just because Tm the teacher. By watching you I see that if i assign 
reading, I should do it. If I assign writing, I should do that, too.'* 
After that day, whenever students wrote in their journals or read si- 
lendy, VanDover joined them. 

3. Collaboration isn't a panacea. 

Collaboration is not immune to problems. In fact, working through 
these problems is a part of collaboration that helps make the class- 
room a community. For example, the first time one student taught, 
she jumped from topic to topic, asked students to read, mterrupted 
their reading, and switched assignments. It was a disaster. Students 
were restless during her lesson and obviousl) unhapp). Instead of 
interrupting her lesson, however, VanDover chose to have the stu- 
dents discuss the experience: 

VanDover, 1 think vve cap reaily learn from each other if we do 
this. And rd like to go on and try it again, if anyone wants to be 
the teacher. But what I want to know as a group, what can we do 
differently? How did react to Jane's being the teacher? 

Mary: Very silly. 

VanDover: Why'" 

Diana Because she wasn't a good teacher. [Looking at jane] 
Sorry. 

Jeff, She didn't teach us anything. She could teach us more 

VanDover Okay, what do you want to do differently- 

Jeff Weil, maybe if we act more like students, she ll act more lik** 
a teacher. No more goofing off. 

Diana Maybe she could teach us something like she learned in 
Science or World Cultures 

The discussion continued as students brainsturmed ways of mak- 
ing the "teacher of the day" cxpeiiencc ncher and more meaningful 
to them. 
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They had learned that as member > of a communit), they could 
not expect all the activities the> initiated to work, but as thev worked 
through problems, they became more responsible for their own 
parts in the learning process. Dewey (1938) wrote that schooling 
must reflect real life. Real life has problems and obstacles. Letting 
students work through problems encountered in the collaboration 
process—instead of the teacher identifying the problem, making the 
decision, and administering disciplinary action— helps students to 
prepare for real life. 

4 Students do not have to be directly involved in the collaboration to learn 
from it. 

Frank Smith (1983) belie\es that we learn \icariously. That is, when 
we are engaged with some person's demonstration, we learn from it. 
Dorothy Watson insists we learn 80 percent of what we know by 
eavesdrop Ang (personal communication, 14 June 1986). If students 
are interested and engaged, e\en those on the periphery of the 
learning event can benefit from the event. 

In VanDover's class. Amy seemed to ha\e severe problems. She 
often worked on math assignments during class and rarely partici- 
pated in class discussions. However, when sh,e was interviewed. Amy 
indicated that she had both understood and remembered many of 
the discussions and activities initiated by class members. Amy's un- 
derstanding of current events and problem solving had grown be- 
cause of her presence in the class, even though there were few de- 
mands on her to participate overtly. 

Jeff is another example. When asked if he learned anything from 
cbssmates, he responded, "Weil, I was listening to Mary ^:elp Amy. I 
was listening to them 'cause I was waiting for Mr. VanDover, and I 
learned a little bit about different sorts of angles." He went on to ex- 
plain obtuse, acute, and right angles— a unit his math teacher had 
not yet covered. When students are interested, engaged in the dem- 
onstration, and free from the fear of failing, they can and Jo leain 
from one another. 

Conclusion 

VanDover's classroom is a community of language users. As in any 
community, there are decisions to be made, me mings to be negoti- 
ated, and tasks to be completed. The process of collaboration invites 
students to become more faci.e language users and more confident 
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in their interpersonal relatjons. As special education students learn 
that the) can be decision makers, thev gain confidence and are less 
dependent on the teacher. 

This self-reliance was illustrated one da\ when Van Dover was ab- 
sent. The class had decided earlier to urite to Hu)nh Quang, the au- 
thor of The Land I Lost, a book VanDover had read to them. The 
substitute teacher asked students to brainstorm what needed to be 
included in the letter. She recorded their comments on the board, 
often ac. idoning their linguistic preferences for her ow .. The dis- 
cussion dragged, and finall) Jane could stand it no more. She stood 
up and announced, "Oh, I know what should go nextl" She grabbed 
some chalk and motioned to her classmates for support. 

To her credit, the substitute teacher sat down. The tenor 
changed. When the students realized this was their letter, ideas were 
plentiful and Jane dutifull) and accuratel) recorded them. The stu- 
dents regarded tht substi!:ute as a resource person and solicited her 
ideas on spellings, correct closings, and standard grammar. The let- 
ter was finished just before the bell rang. Was the substitute teacher 
a.'i,j.y? After all, the students had taken her lesson and made it their 
own. As they filed out, she sighed, '*rve never been in a class where 
the students wanted so much to learn. And there are no points, no 
names on the board . . ." Her voice trailed off, and she shook her 
head. "If all classes were like this, subbing would be a pleasure." 

When students use collaboration » i take control of their own 
schooling, learning is a pleasure, too. 
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Teachers can structure student interaction in three principal ways. 
First, like Rocky Balboa in the ring, students can compete in a cla^t 
room to see who is best; when the bell curve rings the) die there to 
win or lose. Second, teachers can require students to work indi\idu- 
ally, lil^e long-distance runners. As with Lih Tomlin's wry paradox, 
they're all in this . . . alone. Lastly, teachers can organize their class 
into small groups to work interdependently and collaboratively to 
master the assigned material. Like mountain climbers scaling a cur- 
ricular mountain, they succeed or fail together. 

In British Columbia, com;jetitive and individualistic teaching 
techniques dominate our pedagogy, yet recently school boards, col- 
leges, and teachers have shown increasing interest in cooperative 
strategies. For the last two years I have been involved with thirty 
other teachers in a program with David Johnson and Roger Johnson 
of the University of Minnesota. The material they have provided us 
is fine, cut carefully to the lessons of implementation research, and it 
is from this cloth that I have fashioned the approaches described 
here. 



Elements of Effective Coiiaboration 



For the Johnsons, cooperative learning is much more than putting 
students into groups. Effective collaboraUon must include four ele- 
ments: 

The first is positive interdependence. There must be a structure 
to ensure that the group works together. For example, I often assign 
a mutual goal such as a group report, at other times, I divide the as- 
signment into different tasks or distribute different materials but 
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make each part necessar) to complete the \rhole assignment. In ad- 
dition, there ^an be different but complementary bcha\ioral loles 
for each student, such as summari/.er» encourager, or understanding 
checker. Joint rewards, such as a whole or partial group grade, free 
time, or privileges, also promote interdependence. 

The second ke) element seems obvious to me, but man) students 
still balk in the first few weeks when I ask them to sit "looking and 
facing each other" or, as the Johnsons sa), "eye-to-e>e and k-to-k" 
(knee to knee). (One useful approach to convince ni) senior students 
of the importance of seating is to show them diagrams of the various 
seaung plans the United States and North Vietnam argued over for 
six months during the Vietnam War. Light thousand Americans and 
many more Vietnamese died during those six months.) 

The third ke) element is individual responsibiiit). The biggest 
complaint I used to get from students about group work vsas «^bout 
the "hitchhiker," who goes along for the ride but doesn't contribute. 
I do not want to level the top students down but to bring the bottom 
ones up, so now, although the group learns in a collaborative man- 
ner, each student must be responsible for some task. 

Fourthl), cooperative learning requires students to use appropri- 
ate interpersonal skills. Teachers should not assume that students 
know how to behave in group? We need to teach that "how." start- 
ing with basic skills such as rnoving quickl) and quierlv to jorn one's 
group members, and progressing to more advanced skills such as 
paiaphrasing. Then we need to monitor and support the use of 
these skills. 



The Elements in Practice 

In the first few weeks, I divide the i^lass randoml) into groups of 
three for cooperative lessons. Sometimes I ask them to number off — 
in English one da), French or Chinese another, at other times I ask 
for nine or ten famous authors and we "author off." The learning 
teams var) in composition earl) on so that the students have lime to 
get to know a variet) of classmates and so that I can evaluate their 
social skills for future grouping. In adduion, the collaboraUve skills 
training is integrated with content lessons. 

At the end of the month, I assign the students to heterogeneous 
groups on the basis of their sc^cial anc academic skills levels. The se- 
lecUon ideall) mixes students of diflv-rent academic abilities, differ- 
ent social skills, different cultares, and different friendship groups. 
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My own exoene'Ke and research support heterogeneity in trying to 
build a suppcriive climate and high academic standards. These 
teams become base groups for the majority of group projects for 
several months, though I will change them when necessary (for ex- 
ample, when I want to use student observers). The life of a group 
passes through several stages before a period of high produciwity; 
therefore, in order for groups to reach the most rewarding level, the 
members need time to become comfortable with one another and to 
develop strategies f working together. 

Reaching that level, where students accomplish a great deal and 
enjoy working together, requires much ercouragement, practice, 
and coaching. The lesson structure— positive interdependence and 
individual responsibility— and the ability to use collaborative skills 
are key, but other approaches can help. I give pep talks, frequently 
refer to the rationale with examples from the work world, celebrate 
successes, and above all process group ex-rcises. Processing means 
discussion after a lesson about how well the group did. Sometimes 
this can be fairly informal, such as v\aen I ask the teains to discuss 
and V- e down their answers to two questions. 'What did you do 
well .1 this lesson? and ''What could you do better next time?" At 
other times, I supply detailed evaluation sheets that ask for com- 
ments on who actively listened,who offered encouragement, and the 
like as well as what could be improved. Observation sheets are 
important for providing feedback, which is often surprising to the 
students and which helps processing. 

Group members sink or swim together. Evaluation may depend 
on a group result (for example, a single repoa on a topic or a single 
solution to a problem), or it may be individual uut with bonus marks 
if all team members achieve a certain mark on a test. This interde- 
pendence is essential to ensure that the team woiks together, but it 
usually means too that in at least one group the majority will be vex- 
ed or disappointed at some poin. >viih someone who lets the group 
down. I respond quickly to this siluation in three main ways: expand 
the processing to explore the reasons for failure and possible solu- 
tions, give extra coaching to indi\idual students to make sure they 
succeed on the test or assignmc.c, and negotiate different standards 
for success on an exam or different ta. ' s for completion of an as- 
signment. 

Almost any content area can be tailored to a cooperative structure 
(although Romeo and Juliet was the harde^t to plan, and a visit from 
the CBC National News to videotape a lesson on poverty was the 
scariest). 
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The trickster side of me leads m> lessons to piuzles, games, and 
pioblem solving, such as a m>ster) to solve or an essa> to piece to- 
gether from jumbled sentences. For a m>ster) lesson, as developed 
by Gene Stanford (1977), each student is provided a card ivith one 
or more clues to read aloud but not to show to someone else or give 
away. There is one answer (requiring Interdependence), and each 
member must be able to explain how to arrive at the answer (indi- 
vidual responsibilit)). The m)ster) structure can be used for man) 
games — for example, a vocabular) exercise based on a stud) of ep- 
onyms, in which each student has a clue and the group has the task 
of guessing the eponym, as below. 

Clues: 1. This word has three syllables. 

2. This wo, :l refers to a close-fitting garment. 

3 This noun is associated with dance. 

4. This word comes from a nineteenth-century 
French trapeze performer. 
Answer: leotard 

Clues. 1. Romeo's friend in Romeo and Juliet had a similar 
name and appropriate temperament. 

2. This word has the same origin as the name of one 
of the planets. 

3. I'his word comes from the Roman god of elo- 
quence, skill, and thievery. 

4. This word is an adjective that means lively, witty, 
changeable, and quick-tempered. 

Answer: mercurial 

The same structure works well for a grammar game with the goal 
of constructing a single sentence and instructions like these. 

1. Use the passive voice. 

2. Use an appositive. 

3. Use the present tense. 

4. Use two vf^rbs for your predicate, 

F'or group assignments I prefer those that involve inventiveness 
and creativit) and thus profit the most from the group process. One 
of my favorites with juniors follows from a reading of excerpts from 
Swift's **Rules That Concern Servants in General" and Wootay 
Allen's **A Brief, Yet Helpful, Guide to Civil Disobedience." Using 
t^'c list format, I ask groups to complete one of the follov\ing par- 
odies of rules: 
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1. List the usually unstated rules for winning in hockey, basket- 
bill, politics, and other violent sports. 

2. Give advice to admiring elementar) school students on how to 
survive secondary school. 

3. Create a foolproof plan on how to get an F or an A in this class. 

4. Write a child's curriculum guide for educating parents, teach- 
ers, brothers and sisters, goldfish, \acuum cleaner salespersons, 
etc. 

In the parod) assignment, interdependence is increased b) specif- 
ic group roles: one student writes down ideas and the final product, 
a second checks for correct English, and the third reads the parody 
to the class. These roles can also be collaborati\e. Here is an exam- 
ple of a role description I'xe used from a Jefferson County, Colora- 
do, science textbook (1982): 

Summarizer 

You are to restate the group's assignment as soon as the group 
meets. Keep the group's attention on the task. Check to make 
sure all members get a chance to give their ideas and participate. 
Restate the ideas expressed. Summarize the group decisions. 
Make sure every member has a job to do. In case of absences, di- 
vide absentee's job among members present Check to make 
sure everyone agrees with group's decisions. When the work is 
done, get group members' signatures m the group product, sig- 
nifying that they have helped with and approve the work. 3e 
prepared to explain your group's product oi decision and to de- 
scribe how your group worked together. Also, it is your respon- 
sibility to use the group skills, (quoted in Johnson and Johnson 
1984, p. 403) 

For Romeo and Jiibet I am obliged to walk throu'^h the play with 
my grade- 1 1 classes first for ininal comprehension i hen we use the 
Jigsaw method developed by Elliot Aronson (1978) to deepen ou: 
understanding. Each learning team has an act foi which they are to 
be the experts, and each student has an element of the aa to ana- 
lyze; more capable students ha\e to look for theme and mood, and 
weaker ones describe the plot and character. l ogcther the team 
members write up their descriptions with colored felt-tip pens on 
large posters and then teach the (lass. The poster format makes the 
analysis a proud decoration and a good study aid. E\aluation is 
based on a single final product. 

Probably my most exciting, though most complex, cooperative 
lessons have been centeied on contn)veisial topics and stiuctured on 
the Johnsons' (1982) model. I've developed lessons on topics such as 
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the World War Two Canadian raid on Dieppe and U.S. investment 
in Canada, but m) most controversial lessim invoKtJ conflicting im- 
ages of Fritish Columbia from a government booklet and a teachers' 
federation unit on povert) in the province. Both publications weie 
hot political items and often in the news, so when the CBC National 
News tempted me with a siren call of fame, I agreed to let them tape 
my class. 

The actual lesson strucL.^ie is too long to explain full) hx^re, but in 
brief, I assigned students into gro"ps of four and divided them 
again into pairs, one for each side of the debate. Partwa> into the 
debate, the students had to switch sides and argue their opponent's 
pievious position. In the end,, the four worked together to write a 
single report on their opinion of our province. 

Unfortunately, I have no sordid beh:nd-the-camera stories to tell 
because less spellbound voices convinced me that in the charged cli- 
mate the news story might be misinterpreted. I tied m) self to the 
mast and canceled the taping. We had a great class, but the contro- 
versy stayed inside the classroom. 

Conclusicxi 

Despite all the mish.^p^ — and implementing cooperative learning is 
not easy — my own experience, along with educational research from 
the University of Minnesota (Johnson, Johnson, and Johnson- 
Holubec 1986) and Johns Hopkins ^jniversity (Slavin 1986), sup- 
ports the advantages of cooperation ccmpared to competition and 
individual work. A meta-analysis of J 22 earlier studies (Johnson et 
al. 1981) strongly inditaies higher periormance, especially in higher- 
level complex tasks such a** concept attainmert and problem solving. 
In addition, cooperative learning \ omotes more positive attitudes 
toward the subject areac smuied, greatti competency in working 
with others, more respect lor diveiMty, and greater perceptions of 
the grading system as fair. 

Vet interesting educational innovations are hke socks, they won't 
stand up unless a teachei ^ears them. Too often, textbooks or strat- 
egies are thrown to the Itacher mismatched, the wrong size, and full 
of holes. Sometimes the> on!> stand up because the) are smell) and 
old. However, in the implementation program organized here b) the 
Vancouver Association of Wholistic Edaca Jon, the Vancouver 
School Board, and Douglas Communit) College, the material is well 
matched and well tail )red to teaclier needs, with released time for 
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workshops, monthl) meetings, support teams, and classroom coach- 
ing. New programs ha\e also followed the success of the original 
thirty teachers. 

The ideal of students sharing, supporting, and challengmg each 
other in striving tonard academic excellence is a powerful one. V/ith 
the high-quality fabric of cooperaU\e learning and a careful imple- 
mentation design, in m) classroom and those of other in\olved 
teachers, the ideal has increasingly become actualized in student 
practice. 
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6 A Writing Teacher's Guide to 
Processing Smali-Group Work 



E Kathleen Booher 
Old Dominion University 

Many teachers ha\e discoveied great \alue in using peer writing 
groups in the classroom. Houe\er, some of us are concerned that 
students ma> not gain as much through the group experience as we 
would like. What teachers often feel the> lack is processing (or de- 
briefing) skills — strategies to promote their students' immediate ex- 
amination of what they have just done in groups. 

Most students arc not yet capable of both extractmg the purpose 
of their activity from their experience and evaluating their accom- 
plishments. These are sophisticated skills. As professional educators, 
we can provide the structure within which our students can develop 
their abilities of self-examination. 

In short, this is what a p^^ocessing session is all about, it should in- 
vite students to contemplate what is happening to them as writers 
and as members of peer vvi iting groups 

What Is Processing? 

Processing is a teacher-led activity that inimediateiv follows small- 
group work. The teacher assumes the role of facilitator, which in- 
volves questioning, suggesting, and directing the discussion. It helps 
if students are seated in a somewhat circulai or horsejrhoe arrange- 
ment, individually or clustered in groups. The more eye contact 
each student can make with others in the entire group, the more 
likely they all will be to engage in dialogue rather than to ;)eak only 
to the teacher. 

What Should I Do? 

As facilitator, you will select tw(/ oi thiee kev (juestions to focus the 
discussion. You might join your students bv taking a chair in the cii- 
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clc. Or vou could ^tand outside the circle, ni<)\ing about and makin^j; 
e>e contact with all. In a horseshoe arrangement, \ou might sit or 
stand in the opening. In either arrangement, standing communi- 
cates more teacher control o\er the activits, uhile ^ittlng turns more 
of the contiol over to the students. 

Because a major purpose of small-group processing is to encour- 
age students to accept lesponsibilit) for their own learning, )OU can 
help )Our students mosi b) working toward less teacher control. 
Your decisions about that, howe\er, ma\ \ar) from one class to an- 
other, from one age group to another, and even from one moment 
to the next during a single session. You mav find, for instance, that 
if )ou stand earl) in the session, restless students setUe down more 
quickly. Once discussion is under wa\, \oui taking a seat ma\ go un- 
noticed and will not affect student dialogue. 

How Long Should a Processing Session Last? 

The answer could be iww minutes, or twentv, or more — depending 
on vour objectives and your students' ages and attention spans. In 
some activities )ou might want students to reassemble as a class for a 
feeling of closure or togetherness before the school dav or class pe- 
riod ends. Working in small groups without even a brief return to 
ihe large group can bring feelings of fragmentation or inccjin- 
pleteness to the activjiv. For a short debriefing with voung children, 
)ou might simpl) ask, ''Hov\ many (,f you had a good idea today 
while you wrote? What good idea did you heai in your group that 
you'd like the entiie class to heai*"" Then, after one or two students 
have shared their ideas, that dav's session could end. 

What Questions Should I Ask? 

Your questions will depend on manv consideiutions. how experi- 
enced vour students are as v\riters and small-group v\orkers, whcM 
type of writing thev re doing, what the small group was asked to ac- 
complish, where vou aie m vour instiucUonal plans. The two or 
three questions you select will focus the ensuing discussions; ihere- 
foie, )ou should develop questions thjt lead to the writing and shar- 
ing goals you have in mind. In any case, processing, like all educa- 
tional experiences, shc.uld be appioached developmeiUally, Design the 
piocessing so that it encouiages students to (1) explore tiieii writing 
and small-gioup behavioi, (2) 'ov\n" what they discover about their 
behavior, and (3) act on these discoveiies appropriately. 
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The following are some questions you might ask, depending on 
the developmental goals for your class(es) 

To encourage students to gain control over their wntuig proce^^cs: 

Was it easy or difficult to get started? Why? 

Describe the moment you put pen to paper 

What happens to you physically while you w rite? 

Do you reread and rewrite? How does that happen for you? 

Did the time for writing seem long? Short? 

Where does your writing seem to be going? 

What do you do about planning throughout the process? 

Did any of you make an oudine? When? What does it look like? 

When can you tell you re finished with a piece? 

To encourage students to assume respoiisibthty for their products. 

V^hat kinds of writing did you do today? 

How much did you get to write in the time you had? 

Does your writing today add up to something? 

Has your writing arrived somewhere? Where? 

Have you made it clear wh> >ou wanted to Wiite the piece you're 
working on? 

How can you find out if >our piece said what you \* anted it to? 
What do you want to do with this writin^T? 

To encourage students to consider their environmental needs/or writing. 

What writing tools do you like to use? 

How would you describe your writing habits? 

What sort of setting do you like for writing? 

What can you do to help vourself write in th*^ dassrocjnr- 

At what time of dav or night do you like to write? 

How much time does "setting up" take? 

To encoinage students to acknou ledge their attitudes about iviiting 
How did you feel when i asked you to write? 
Does anyone reel anxious about getting started? 
(]an you describe how writing makes you feel? 

ERIC 
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What is it about urifing that soinetimca makes \ou anxious? 

Which part of vour piece brought vou the most pleasuie (or pa.n) as 
you wrote? 

How did you feel when vou read ^ our piece? 
Where do you think these feelings come from? 

Why do man) of us make apc^logies for our pieces before we read 
them? 

How did )ou feel about the responses \our group ga\e vou todav? 

How does feeling angr) (or afraid, happ\, etc.) affect sour abilUN to 
write? 

To encourage i^tudenh to develop good small-group working strategies. 

What were some of the responses vou received in \our group todav? 

What are )ou doing when members of v(;ur gi^up apologize before 
they read? 

How can )ou include )our groupmates who ma\ tiot talk as .nuch as 
you? 

How do you make sure everyone gets to read" 

How much of your group discussion was on track? Off tnick- Whose 
responsibility is that? 

What do vou do when all the members of vour group think )ou 
need to write something chfferentlv? 

Evaluation of Processing 

How do )ou evaluate the success or failure of vour processing ef- 
forts"" Through results H )our students graduailv shovs more inter- 
est in the process (their ov\n and their peers'), if ihev assume in- 
cicasnig concern about the products ihev hand in, if thev show 
courtesy for others while they write, if thev talk openly about how 
writing makes them feel, and, finally, A they work more effectively 
in their groups as th^^ semestei wears on, then there is a very good 
chance that your processing time is vvorking. 

R^'member, debriefing your students <iftei small-group work, like 
writing, IS a process You get bettet at it the more vou praciicc . 
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7 Cooperative Learning 
in the Literature Classroom 



Rex Easlcy 

University of (>incinnati 

The English department at mv uni\ersu\ offers an "Introduction to 
Short Stories" course, which i suspect is much like introductor\ lit 
courses in English departments ail over the countr). r\picallv the 
class contains about thirt> -fne students, none of whom is m the hu- 
manities and all of whom are \er) grade-consciou:.. The students 
take the class because it fills a hum mities slot m their o\erall gradua- 
tion requirements. The> come into ihe course expecting an easv 
grade and a passive learning situation — one in which the instructor 
telis them what to know. Their background in literature is weak 
overall, and the> usually brmg to the class a negative attitude toward 
reading the "classics" of sh(^rt fiction. The> have ahead) learned 
that literature, especiall) literature meant to be studied rather than 
enjo>ed, consists of mysterious and boring writing that English 
teachers seem capable of reading a great deal in»o. 

A course such as this is usnill) taught as a lecujre/discussion. 
though discussion is probabl) an exaggeration. Sujries are assigned 
and students come to class and listen to the "correct" interpietation 
of the stor> (some students attempt to ansuer the instiuctor's discus- 
sion questions, while most remain doggedl) silent). Lhen on tests the 
students repeat this information, lecorded in class notes and memo- 
rized the day before the test, to show the instructor what thev've 
learned. And often what thev'vc reallv leained is that the most suc- 
cessful students are those who are the best at gtiessing \\hat the in- 
structor wants to hear. 

This situation, then, was the kind I fotind nivself facing when I 
decided, after having taught the short stoiv <lass in ih.e traditional 
way for several vears, that ni\ students and I vleserved somethnig 
better. For one thing, I wanted them to gam a more meaningful ac- 
cess to the stories thev read — to interact with each storv instead of 
just studying it as an object. For anothei, I wanted then lole in the 
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cla^s to be participatory » not passi\e. I wanted them to think for 
themsehes instead of relying on nic to tell them what to think. And 

much as anything else, I wanted my students to like the stories 
.hey read and to find the course itself more pleasure than drudgery. 
But how was 1 to get a large group of passi\e grade^oriented non- 
majors who weren't e\en taking the course by choice to in\ol\e 
themselves wholeheartedly in the kind of exchange of ideas and re- 
sponses that I envisioned? 

The solution to that problem proved to be deceptively simple. I 
approached them through their biggest worry in the course — the 
essay tests. I knew from past experience that giving essay exams in a 
literature class can cause problems. Students complain of too little 
time and too much pressure, while teachers are usually disappointed 
because the students rarely deliver what the teacher really hopes 
for — ideas and insights that go beyond those given oat by the teach- 
er in class, Then it occurred to me that maybe I should have the lit- 
erature students do what students in my composition classes were 
doing prior to writing, that is, working together in small groups to 
figure out what their topics required, deciding on an approach and 
something to say, helping each other, and learning from their con- 
versations. As with a composition class, I would try to shift the em- 
phasis from product to process. 

At the start of the class time set aside for prepanng for the first 
test,^ I gave the students the actual test questions. F'or each story on 
the exam, I devised a set of three questions that raised the kinds of 
issues I considered important for a reader's understanding of the 
story. I told the students that these were indeed the real test ques- 
tions and that from each group of three I would choose one as tke 
question for that story. 

Before dividing the students into groups, I explained what ac- 
ceptable answers would consist of. I said that I was open to any ideas 
that addressed the topic — even if those ideas didn't happen to agree 
with mine — so lonj,; as their views were supportable. I showed them, 
using several well-Known examples, that critics disagreed with each 
other all the time. Thus, a "good" answer on the test would be one 
that they could make plausible by explaining what they were saying 
and backing up the ideas with specific references to the stories. 

I presented this *'new" approach under the guise of practical ne- 
cessity, since ^here wasn't enough time to do both the tli,nking and 
the writing for rhese topics in one hour, I was giving them the 
chance .o do the thinking in advance. And I suggested that while 
they were at it, here was a good opportunity to ^ee if they were on 
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the right track b> comparing ideas and possible answers with each 
other— a comparison that might help them clarifv then own under- 
standing of each stor>. Then I put them into groups of four to six 
and handed out the test questions. 

The first response was mild skepticism. Students asked if these 
were really the test questions or just "stud> hints," and one wanted 
to know if this was "all" the> had to know about each stor). Once in 
their groups, though, the) showed a surprising willingness to tr> 
talking with each other— perhaps in part because I moved quickly 
from group to group to ensure that each made some kind of start, 
even if it was only having a group .....aber read the first question 
aloud. Then I let the groups talk for a while, avoiding an) participa- 
tion myself except to answer the occasional request for clarification 
of the topics. 

After each group had had enough time to get some tentative 
ideas out into the open, I began to sit in on first one group, then an- 
other, . J get some sense of the direction of their discussion. When 
asked questions, 1 replied with another question— usuall) something 
like "Who goco along with that idea?" or *'What would lead you to 
say that?" or simply "Wh) do you ask that question?" As they began 
to realize that I would not be providing answers, the questions be- 
came less frequent. Instead the group members found themselves 
trying to explain to each other where their ideas tame from, and I 
would quietly move on to another group. 

As I moved from group to group, I made an effort to encourage 
the students to trade ideas, question each other, and expect reasons 
for each other's views. 1 also suggested that the) make notes to 
themselves and mark important passages on their own copies of the 
stories since they would be allowed to bring the copies with them to 
liie exam— an additional incentive for them to listen to each other 
and to follow the diSLUssion in their groups. ^I'heir responMbilit). I 
said, was not to memorize the story but to know what the) wanted to 
say about it. 

The end of the class period found the groups in the middle of 
their discussions. The) had more to sav about the stories than the) 
or I had imagined, and the) wanted to continue— parti), I suspect, 
because they thought I was domg them a favor b) leiung thern woik 
together and because it was turning out to be a relatively pamless 
way of 'Mearmng" the stories. So we pushed back the test, and when 
class met the next time the students went straight into iheir groups 
and took up where they had left off. 

Over the next few weeks, all sorts of unexpected good things 
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began to happen. As students got caught up in their exchange of 
ideas, enthusiasm for talking about the stories blossomed. It was not 
unusual for me to arrive at class earl) and find groups alread) well 
into their discussions in the hall. At the end of class I had difficulty 
in getting them to wrap things up and lea\e, I found more stu-'ents 
wanting to talk with me before class, after class, and in my ottlce, 
and usually they wanted to share a new idea or insight they'd just 
had. On test days they came in and wrote long well-developed 
essays, and the quality of the writing reflected what I believe was an 
increasing degree of confidence in what they had to say. 

As the semester went along, more and more of our class time was 
given over to small-group discussion. The students began asking ior 
the question list as soon as a new story was assigned, and I respond- 
ed by giving them more questions per story. Then we talked over 
the whole list before choosing, by mutual consent, the three most 
important and interesting questions as the "official" test topics I 
promoted a wider exchange of ideas by occasionally rotating half of 
each group to a new group and asking the new arrivals to summa- 
rize what their old group had to say about each question. And 
through it all I reminded them that they were free to say whatever 
they wanted as long as they could defend their views with explana- 
tion and examples. 

It is probably clear by now that this class far exceeded any expec- 
tations I had at the start. Bv the end of ihe course, the students were 
routinely carrying on extended literary conversations that I think 
would be the envy of any graduate seminar in short stories, at least 
in terms of interest and participation. What they weie looking for 
when they came into class was the easiest route to a good grade that 
they could find. What they got was an experience that seems to have 
changed their whole notion of theii role as students. They learned 
to evaluate rather than take things on faith, and they learned that 
"right answers" don't have to come fiom the teacher — that their own 
responses are just as valuable as anyone else's. The students saw an 
underlying consistency in the way they all read and understood the 
stories, even in the midst of their interpretive disagreements, and 
this discovery gave them confidence in their integrity as readers. In 
doing all these things, they also came to realize some of the complex- 
ity and satisfaction of literary experiences for themselves. 

Not losing sight of the original purpose of the collaboiatne learn- 
ing groups was, I think, very impo cant to the success of our efforts. 
The test-preparation format and rationale created both the means 
and (he motivation for the students to pursue a common goal to- 
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gether. Their own success and pleasure jn doing so led di^ectl) to a 
willingness to become e\en more mvolved with the stories and with 
their groups. So extensive and thorough were their discussions that 
the students eventuall) learned far more about ach stor) and about 
how liteiHture works than the) ever could have learned m a lecture^ 
discussion class. And best of all, they loved doing it. 



8 Group Library Research 
and Oral Reporting 
in Freshman Composition 



Tarbara Schoen 

Slate University of Ne\\ York, College at Purchase 

"But I would rather do the report b> inyself than with the group," 
Julia complains, detaining me after class 

Learning to work with people is as important as learning how to 
do the report," I tell her. 

"But sup ,i»se I do a lot of work and someone else . . 

"Give it a try," 1 say, laying a hand on her arm. "I think >ou'll like 
this project." 

She leaves, unconvinced. 

Despite fears to the contiary, students do like this project. The> 
enjoy the variety of tasks, and the> understand that the> arc exercis- 
ing research, reading, ---caking, and uritmg skills. The> are less 
aware that they are al?c .earning boch to work with other people and 
to manage an extent -d independent assignment. 

The project fits naturally into the second semester of "Introducto- 
ry Writing." After a semester of critical reading and writing cen- 
tered on a single text, we mo\e on to papers based on multiple 
sources— some of which require a librar) search. The project, which 
comes in the fifth week of the semester, consumes all or part of 
twelve class periods; the group part of the pioject occupies the first 
six. 

The class, about twenty students, studiL.> twu pla)s: The Cmable, 
oy 'Xrthui Miller, an account of the Salem witch trials cf 1692, and 
Inhnif the Wind, by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, a fiction- 
ali/ec^ version of the Scopes "Monkey" trial of 1925. I he project has 
four part^: 

L Group pieparation and libiary research on both trials (?-4 
class periods) 

2 Group oral reports on the li^ a > arch (2-3 ciass periods) 
3. Roading and discussion of plays (4 class periods) 

55 
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4. A comparison and contrast paper on a major theme that is 
common to both plays 

Since the focus of the present volume is collaborative learning, I 
will discuss only the first two parts of the project in detail. 

At the start, I explain that we will be reading two pla)s and looking 
into their backgrounds. We develop methods and schedules I add 
that, incidentall), it has worked well to do the librar) research and 
the oral reports in two study groups, one for each play. There are 
objections, both immediate and delayed. 

I override the objections and ask for genera! information about 
either play. MosSt classes can volunteer both the locale and the cen- 
tral issues. I suggest that students look o\er the pla)s before the next 
class, at which time we will form stud) groups accoiding to individu- 
al preferences. 

"Sooo — /' I say at the beginning of the next class, '^before we 
choose our groups, let's talk about l;ow to go about what we are 
going to do." I am deliberatel) vague. The class is temporaril) non- 
plussed. The discussion might continue this way: 

Student' Well, we could go to the librar) and look up about the 
trials. 

Teacher, Good. What about the trials? 
Student: Who did something wrong. 

Teacher: [writing the suggesuon on the board] Okav What else? 
Student: What happened? 

Teacher. P'ine. [writing] You mean like — the outcome? The 
punishment? [I am trving to move them to specifics.] What else 
happens at a trial? 

Student^ Judges, Juries, lawyers . 

Teacher [writing fast] Are both trials about the same thing"-' 
Class, Witches, religion, evolution . . 

Teacher We*d better make separate lists, one for carh tiial. 

They don*t thii. v of all aspects. I may have to digress on the 
McCarthy-era hearings, creationism, or other examples. We find 3 
dozen or so topics for each trial. Each of these topics will generate a 
brief individual oral report. 

After we have subdivided the general tcjpic mto specific ones, it is 
time to choose individual topics. ' \vho'ci hkc to do what?" I ask, 
ready to write. Names att..ch to topics cjuickl). the groups are 
formed. 
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\s an alternate procedure, groups can be chosen O'^fore develop- 
ing specific topics; however, choosing after discussion helps ensure 
that interest in the topic will override interest in the group lineup. I 
form groups of equal size b> carefully seK-cting vvhich of the sug- 
gested topics I write on the board. 

"Now," I tell them, "Let's get together with )our groups. You can 
move your chairs around." 

They chatter and, perhaps, suggest that the groups be named 
"Monkeys" and "Witches." I don't join either group, but move casu- 
allv around the room. "Think ab^ut how to manage vour presenta- 
tion, now," I tell them. 

Discussions begin: 

"Who goes first in the group?" 

"It has to make sense from the topics." 

"We need to keep a list." Julia, who didn't want to work in groups, 
volunteers to be recorder. 
"Suppose someone is sick." 

They work through their preparations with little help from me— 
deciding on introductions, order of appeal ance, shifts of topics (and 
dumping the difficult tasks on absent members). 

After the group discussions, the class is eager to get on with the 
research. Our next two claries are in the library. The first is con- 
ducted by a reference librarian, who is prepared to discuss ap- 
proaches to the specific tasks at hand. Students are attentive during 
this library session— which could be dry and tedious— because of 
their particular interest. "How do I find out who the jurors were for 
the Scopes trial?" asks a student who has gotten started and run into 
trouble. The libraiian emphasizes the differences in the strategies 
that must be used in researching events that happened in the recent 
pasr and ones that happened two centuries ago. 

The following class period, we meet again in the library, this time 
to collect TTiruerial. 1 drift while students sleuth. We have spoken in 
the classroom about the group nature of this task, ^if >ou find mate- 
rial that will be useful t( another member of )oui group, you must 
let him or her know." I emphasize the total presentation, not com- 
petition with the other group. It's important to help membeis of the 
other group, too. "Tina, show Joel how to use the microfilm/' A co- 
operative spirit will make both presentat. iis more interesting — and 
enhance the reading of the plays. 

I try to make sure that each student is well started b> the end of 
this period. There is onl> the rest of the week to finish th<- research. 
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On the dreaded report da>s, the actual reports proceed smoothl). 
As student after student contributes, the effect is cuniulati\e. Group 
members break in spontaneous!) . "I found something else about 
that." '*Oh, >ou explained something that I couldn't find." These 
class periods end on a high. 

When we can find time, we review the process: ''What difficulties 
did you have with >our research?" "What worked well?" These dis- 
coveries are shelved, to be reexamined before the final term paper 
five weeks hence 

Meanwhile, we have the p!a>s to read and comparative papers to 
write. 

''Act I o{ Inherit the Wnid for next class," I sa>, trying to get the 
groups to break up so that a vvaitmg class can come mto the room 

Julia walks b> me, her face flushed, her eves bright. Our eyes 
meet. We smile. I decide not to say anything. 
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9 Talking about Books: 
Readers Need Readers 



Adcle Fiderer 
Scaisdale Public Sch(K)Is 
Scai>dale, New ^'oik 

Lucv Calkins (11)86) tells us that the \nH)l^ she leiuenibeis aie those 
she has talked about Alan Pui\e:> lias >ai(l that it takes two U) read a 
book. And Eileen, jne of nn fifth-giade students, writes, Doing a 
book report alone alter readnig is boinig (kntini,^ to write questions 
and conferencHig about a i>ook is a lieck of a lot more interestnig 
'cause \ou can do it with another person " 

The book conferences that Eileen nieiuions take place rn rn\ fifth- 
grade classroom afier two or more students ha\e read the same 
book. Mv students, like those descrrbed bv Xancre Atweli (1984). 
choose their own books, read them in class, write about their re- 
actions to the books, and then confer with me and with their peers. 

In my classroom it is the conference, the collaborati\e talk about 
bo>ks, that provides to readers the mam mode of response and 
helps them become actixe, critical readers. Through talk readers dis- 
cover what It IS thev ieall> think about a book. Christepbur\ and 
Kell) (1983) tell us that '^talking — asking and answeiing questions — 
often reveals our thoughts and feelings to us as well as to others" (p 
1). rhev point out that nian\ of as don t really know what we think 
about an issue until we Iie.ii oursehes talking about the issue. 

Xin-hua, another of m\ siudt ^^Mds that collaboi an\e talk does 
more than help her know what sIk thinks. I he ideas offered bv 
other readeis expand hei own \ision. She writes, "When you ta'k 
about a book with someone whe has lead it, \ou and the person gi\e 
your opinions about it. . When \ou disagree, \ou look at the book 
in a whole new wa) " 

Prepuring for the Collaboration 

Questions and topics formulaied in adxaiui bv students punide t!ie 
structure for the book (onfernices Although the icadeis ma\ leave 
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the question structure at anv time during the conference, thev are 
guided into purposeful talk bv the questions oi topics the\ ha\e se- 
lected. 

The following scenario illustrates what I do to help readers write 
questions that will encourage other students to respond from a \ari- 
et) of perspectives, literal recall of the text, personal interpretations 
and reactions to the text, and relevant personal experiences. Domin- 
ique was the first one in the class to complete Do Bananas Chew 
Gum?, h) Jamie Gilson She wrote the following quesuons to ask fu- 
ture readers of that book: 

Does Sam learn to read? 

Do Sam's classmates stop calling him "Cutes"? 

Did Sam decide to take the tests? 

What did Sam, Alex, and Chuck find in the tree? 

Did Wally find his retainer? 

Does Sam like Alicia? 

Why did people hate Alicia? 

Since this was Dominique's first experience with question writing 
earl) in the school \ear, she met with me for a "lehearsar' con- 
ference to find out whether her questions would enco.'age so..iCone 
to "talk a lot." She discovered that all of the que.stions except the last 
one elicited '*yes," "no," or a single-word response. 

Together we looked at a samf)le list of talk-provoking questions I 
had prepared. I'hey began vMth phrases such as "Whv did . . . 
"Why do you think . . . "What would vou . . . "What if 
Some ended with "pigg>back" questions such as "W hv or whv not?" 
and ''W^hat makes you think that?'* 

Then Dominique thought of wa)s she ^ould revise her questions 
to help .someone make full and inteiesting responses. Later, during 
the sharing time that concluded our reading workshop, Dominique 
heard other students tell about questions that promoted interesting 
discussions in their book conferences y i-hua had <^sked the follow- 
ing. "Woul<i this book make it is a pla): H(^'a could it be done and 
what part would >ou want"-'*' and "On a .scale of one to ten, what 
would )ou rate this book and wh) '"" 

Here are Dominique's revised questions. 

I wonder if Sam ever learned hov\ to read How could he 
learn? 
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I wonder \vh\ Sam had a reading problem. What do \ou 
think? 

Why did people hale Alicia? 

I wonder wh> the\ called the book Do Bananas Chew Gum'^ 
What would you have called the book"" \Vn\ " 
Do you think Alicia gets braces? Would \ou want braces- 
Do vou think Sam has other friend.s besides Ahcia and 
Wallv? Who? 

I wonder if Sam ever gets fired from bab\ -silting? Do 
you? 

Would you fire him? Why or wh\ not? 

After carefulh recopving the re\ised questions onto a 9" x 12" 
prelined oak-tag card, Dominique printed the title and the dcUe next 
to her name on a wall chart. This would let future leaders of Ba- 
nanas Cheic Gum? know that she had prepared questions foi con- 
ference, Dominique then filed the card in a box and hoped she 
wouldn't ha\e to wait long for another reader. 

Dominique's chances of finding another reader for hei book were 
good for two reasons. First, I had ordered multiple copies of good 
paperback books for our classroom librar\. (Students can choose 
books from home, commumt), school, or classroom libraries.) Sec- 
ond, in the book-sharing time that concludes each reading work- 
shop, Dominique triea to attract another reader with a one-minute 
sales talk similar to the hook commercial Jim Trelease recommends 
in The Read- Aloud Handbook (1982) 

Maura thought that Dominique's book about a sixth-grade bo> 
with both learning problems and giil problems sounded interesting, 
and she asked to read it next, Finalh tfie stage was set for the collab- 
oration. 

The Book Conference 

When Maura comjjleted the book, '^he and D(>»mimqiie sat together 
at a table in the corner of the room with the (juestions DominKjue 
had written Be( -^^ it's important that the topics for the conference 
he meaningful to bolfi participants, Maura selected the four ques- 
tions ih<a most intereskd her from the se\en DomiriKjue hdd Wi it- 
ten on the card Then, on the back of the card. Maura wrote three 
topics or issues she wanted to (lis( uss uidi Domirnque. 
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To a\()id d icbt-hke tone and to encourage a dialogue, I ask both 
readers to respond to each question or topic that the>*\e selected. As 
the two readers taik, I note collaborati\e beha\iois and the learning 
that results. (If I cannot be present at a conference, 1 ask the stu- 
dents to tape-record their conversations.) 

Dominique \Vh\ do \ou think that Sam didn't learii to read" 

Maura 1 thought he '\ds tra\ehng around so much with his fa- 
ther that he didn't red!) ha\e a chance to learn how to read. But 
he was a whiz in math, so he caught on easih to dial, but he real- 
h didn't catch on easii) with reading 

Dominique 1 think . Me and Mrs Fiderer were (cilking about 
that, and some kids ha\e dvslexia and spell backwards. He mi^ht 
ha\e s|>elled pot as i-o-p 

In this portion of their talk each student presents her own inter- 
pretation of Sam's problem. Maura has made a good guess, and Do- 
minique adds information from an outside source (m\ written re- 
sponse to something Dominique had wntten in hei lecture log; that 
extends Maur a\ awareness of the main character s problem 

Dciniruque \Vh\ do some people hate Alic»ar 

Maura Because she was always showing off her i^iades, feeling 
that she was the best at e\er\ihmg 

Dormaque \*eah 

Ma na ... that she knew c\er\lhin^ and she used hit^ words 

Dcmiruque \'eah, i thought so, too She thought *ihe was so 
snart. 

In .he excel pt al)o\e. Dominique and Maura agree in their ir.tei- 
prett lion of a character "Veah*' is the word students use mc-st to 
sho\, agreement and enctjuiagement. Donimujue inter rupts Maura 
in r.iK^-sentcnce with an en».(juragrng "^'eah/* riie\ alternate'} con- 
trrbule rdeas and together build a laiger {xjrirau of Alicia than 
either would ha\e constructed alone. 

Dominique Do \{)u think Sam will ha\e othei ii lends besides 
Walk aii<l .Vhcja-^ 

Maura Well. no» vet. \ think he will get some when »lie\ fjM<l 
out that he\ tiue or not. He's alone because the\ think that > 
dumb. l)in he s not 

Dorniniauf \'ou know, iheie s (>hu( k and \le\ 
Maura \\c\\ probabK get new fneiub 

XoA, stimulated b\ Dominicjue's (juestion, tiie leaders are corijCs- 
tunng Alan PurvcN (HH)^) cites sudi guessing about the futuie I e- 
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yond the text as indicati\e of a reader's engagemuit and in\ol\e- 
ment with a book. In this case DominKjue and Maura each predict a 
different "ending." 

Dominique I uondei if Chuck gets fired fiom balnsiuing Wouicl 
\ou fire hjmr 

Maura, [Pause] \o. 

Dominique' \Vh\'' 

Maura Uh. [pause] because he had treasure hunts and he dul 
things uith them .And it was fun, I guess 

Dominique I Uiought Td be a httle sore at him because the kids 
should have gone with him Like . \ou know . the\ 
shouId\e gone with hmi instead of staving b\ themselves So I'd 
be sore at him for a while 

Dominique's question "Would u>u fire him?" ehcits "I'd be sore at 
him/' a response that Purves would see as anoihei exaiTiple of a 
reader's engagement or involvement with the text. The readers 
here, like the mature readers studied by Purves, are reacting to "the 
world of the work as if that world were not fictional" (1908, p. 12). 

This portion of the conference also illustrates soIiK of the lan- 
guage patterns that occur in kids' talk about books. Their talk is nat- 
ural — It has the sound and tempo of reai ^pcvxh. The> pause, repeat 
themselves, and pepper their speech with '\ih,'* "voi* know," and 
'like/' 

The) also use a kid-to-kid language — speaking in their own ver- 
nacular to interpret characters and actioius. Here Dominique uses 
one of her natural expressions, "sore at him," to indicate annovance 
or anger. In another book conference Christina called Fudge, the 
>oung brother in Tales of a Fourth Grade Xothing. 'a pam-in-thc-butt."' 
John described a character in 77.- Bla(k Cauldron as "a sloppv old 
jerk." 

The conference continued, 

Mautn rd iikc t^) iMk ai)out iht- spi^llin^ bvv 
I)(;jn:niqur Vcaii 

Mau}(i And so I think diat uas limiiv when Muia touidiu do ii 
[i e , spell nudofdw^uni] 

Dominique Vcah, I know, ii was funnv [ I hen talk runs to^cthei 
and thev 'au^dj ] It uas Fndav ilu- thnuenth, and I l;ucss she 
had bad luck 

Maura It u«is i ridav the ihuteenth- 
Domnuqne \ eah, lemembci "■' 

Muina Oh, that's nght I hat uas huinv What did Sam gue hei 
to spelT' 

6. 
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Dominique. Molar [malocclusion] or something 

Maura Ahcia was gi\ing people all hard vNords [Alicia and Sarii 
were captains of the team (or the spelling bee]. <ind he ga\e hr^r 
one she couldn't spcIL 

Dominique Well, she forgot one letter. Fridav the thnteenth 
must ha\e gi\en her bad luck. 

Maura. Then she ga\e hini "cute" and he (ouldn i spell it. He 
couldn't spell it because he had a reading problem and 

Dominiq' f [Interrupting] And e\er\bod\ started calling him 
"Cutes" because he couldn't spell that. 

In the talk above. Dominique nudges Maura's meniorv. attempt- 
ing to suppl) her uith facts that Maura forgot. Mv students do this 
regular!) for each other in book talks, just as m) fiiends and I do 
when we tr) to recall the details of a book we've shared. Laughter is 
frequent, too. 

Not ever) quesdon leads to involved discussion, I disco\ered. It's 
easy to recognize the perfunctor) responses, talk doesn't bounce 
back and forth, nor do the readers leave the questioning structure. 
On the other hand, when the topic means something to one of the 
readers (usuall) the one who introduces it), the talk sparks. Each 
reader rushes to sa) something, and often one completes a sentence 
the other has begun. This kind c»f talk has the sound ^;f passion. 

P'or an example of this talk, we leave Domimque and Maui a for a 
moment to join Dann) and Michael, who are discussing Tanin \\u 
deny, b) Llo)d Alexander. Dannv has asked Michael to describe 
three important people that Taran met in The Land of the Free 
Commots. This is a fairh literal recall question, and it doesn t pro- 
duce much of I discussion But when Dannv asks how these people 
changed Taian's life, lie fires up his own thinking Michael, carried 
along bv Dann\ '> excitement, becomes a one-man cheering squad 

Danny Uow did diese people ( hange I aranS life"" 

Muhael 1 he\ helped him tc learn things that u(hi1(I help him m 
his Wfe — how to pjovide lor hrmseU i he Pottei — uh — the 
(Javmakei U^Vi iiim — gave him a lesson that some things, \ou 
kno\.. are gihs, ai' 1 some rhmgs. \oiJ just (an i — uIk \ou )us! 
don't have rt 

Danny lake the Swordsmitli -he laugh i him a lesson like — re- 
member — rt took him dav after (ia\ to make a swohL and oiKi 
he made a beautilul sword 

Michael (Interrupting] \'eah' 

Danny he swung it against the nee and it bioke 
Muhael [Interrupting] \*e<ih' 
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Danny , until w came out strong 
Michael In a wa) he's saying that . . 

Danny [Interrupting] . . the \va\ \ou look does not have an\- 
thing to do with the way you are inside. 

Michaei That's one of the lessons the Sv,f)rdsmith told him 

Danny, The Weaver told him thai ;eis >uand \ou uea\e is like 
a person's life . 

Michael Yeah! 

Danny . . and if vou let the string dangle, that would be \oui 
life, ' 

Micnael Yeah, the Cla\ maker taught him that a gift \ou can't 
make; it's born with you 

Meanwhile, their conference over. Maura and Dominique walk to- 
gether to a large chart titled "Readers Discuss Books." In one of the 
blank spaces next to Matira's name Dominique pencils in the book 
title, her own initials, and the date. The> replace the question card 
in the file box, where it will await the next reader of their book. 

Dominique and Maura ha\e helped each othei comprehend, ana- 
lyze., and enjo) a book. Neither could have done it alone. It takes 
two to read a book. 
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Whatever our view of the theoiv of collaboratue learning, those of 
us who have used group methods to further our teaching of com- 
position or of understanding of a text know tiie value of small-group 
editing and (hsLUssion foi inLieasing .indent competence and for 
developing more independent working habits. M\ most successful 
and significant use of student gioups has been achieved through 
putting the students in charge of the class — not ineielv working to- 
gether but actuallv becoming teacheis. In m\ freshman Eiighsh 
classes, it is common for students to present scenes from pla>s in the 
freshman Enghsh program, less common is the presentation of 
poems b) one oi two students (except occasional!) in more advanced 
classes). Usirg the latter technK]ue, I have succes^fulh given ovei 
the class to my students ihiough a series of gioup presentations of 
poetry that fulfill several objectives in the f reshman cuiricuhim. 

In the second course of the lecjuired fiesliman composition and 
literature secjuence, the subject mattei fot the ten-week quaiiei is 
ecjiiall) divided between poetr\ and drama, 1 teach poetry first, and 
I have found that Robert Frost's Xo)th of Boston adniiiablv serves as a 
bridge to Shakespec^re's poetic diama (a couise iec|Uiiement). Frost s 
poems are fairlv long, the> are conceived diamaticallv. nu^stlv in di- 
alogue vsith occasional naiiatne comments, and thev offei, in spile 
^.f their difficult), some nnnief'Mtelv accessible and comprehensible 
huL.an situations that students wtn unJcistand and )et be extended 
bv. Frost's compassionate pcicepti<;Ms of misundei standing and con- 
flict between men and women and between chffeieni social classes 
areasthougl -provoki ^ as aii> cohtemporaiv n enal on sexual 
and societal roles. And the puzzles ciealed bv the taudiess of the cii- 
aiogue stimulate student discussion and gioup siuclv. i he poems 
also provide a peifecr vehicle foi group piesenialion 
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Group Presentation Structure 

I set up the poetr) discussion and stud\ as folious. ea( h group will 
ha\eont poem to work uith. As far as possible, students arc as- 
signed to groups according to the number of \oices in the poein 
(Occasionall), in a monologue or lopsided dial(;gue, students share 
one part.) I choose the group members r^^.\seli to tr) to balance skills 
the students ha\e alreadv demonstrated in reading aloud, respond- 
ing in class discussion, and catching on to poems with more subtle 
personalit) factors that might affect group action. For example, two 
sh) people niav uork well together if the\ are intelligent and capa 
ble, and the) ma) help *?ach other more than a timid person paired 
with a brash and dom mating one. Howe\er, since the class has been 
meeting for onl) two weeks when I make the assignment, a good 
deal must be left to chance, and as ahvavs, chance works both for 
and against the project in about ecjuai proportions. 

1 ask the students to read ahead and to indicate their preferences 
among the poems, but often the) forget oi then choices seem map- 
prc;priate, so 1 temper their piefeieiiccs with rrn judgment of their 
abilities Some students are angrv at nn chv^'ces, but anger has its 
uses. It is a strong response — rnfiniiel) more useful than indif- 
ference — arrd it usualh leads to ccjualh strong disco\eries of interest 
and enjo\nienl. I do not assign the parts. I lea\e this up to the 
group, since the negotrating that lakes place between suulents uh{) 
want to read an unsuitable part and those who have more sen^e of 
the whole is part of the learning. 

The students are provided with general instruction sheets that 
outline the task, including some quotations from Frost on poetr), 
brief explanaU)r> comments on the book and it^ setong, and some 
gcMieral suggestruns about understanding the assigned poem, pre- 
paring a clas., presentation, and de\cl(;ping cju.^stions to lead discus- 
sion. 1 warn the studer)ts of some of the problems with previous class 
presentations, and I ernphasi/e tlic need foi grouj>* pi ep<iredness. 
Even so, there seems alwa)s to be o!ie group, especiall) at the begin- 
ning, that fails to meet beforehand, Fhe lesulung (onfusion is ob- 
\i()Us to all, and such groups learn a humbling lesson about taking 
an assignment r.ov its instrucions seriously. 

Fhe studvMits also know that their longest papei of the (juarter 
and piobabl) :)f the )ear (six to eight pages) wrll be an individual ac- 
count of the process thtv werit thiough rn fulflllirrg thrs assignnrerU. 
(living instiuctKjns from the l)egmning about the w ritnrg assignment 
helps to ensuie that students car r v out the lecjuned preparation 
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Further help consists of detailed sets of stud\ questions on the ni- 
dividual poems, which draw attention to chies tho students n.igln 
overlook and to paits that are difficult. These questions ma\ range 
from specifics suf as 'What sort ;f person !s each speaker? ' and 
'What do the fnsi fifteen lines of ^One Hundred Collars^ tell us 
about Dr. Nfagoon?" to more general quesUons such as ''What seems 
to interest Frost most in this poemr" These questions aie not 
intended be used in class though sometimes if the group is hav- 
ing difficulty entering into disci ssion they ma> fall back on them. 

I also offer to meet with each ^roi.^ in m\ office for help wuh the 
poem. Weaker groups of ten need this assistance. However, the disad- 
vantage of such assistance is that it removes the elements of surprise 
and independence -surprise f or me during the class performance, 
and i.. dependent (even if sometimes muddled) imderstaiidip of the 
poem for thv^ group 

Finally, I direct the first class meeting on Noitli of Boston to pro- 
vide a partial model for the groups' presentations. \ve listen to a 
tape of Frost reading "The Death of r-c Hired Man," and I lead the 
ensuing discussion, having pre\iousl> provided :,tud\ questions. 
Otherwise the task is up to the students 

After each presentation i ask the class to complete evaluation 
sheets. The quesdons on the sheet aim at producing discu-sjve an- 
swers that jUdge the qualitv of the reading performance, its ability to 
conv'e^ tone and meaning, and the success of the discussion. These 
questions are answered anonymouslv bv the audience jnd then 
given to the performers, who later return them to me (an ID 
num» er allows me to check which audience members have com- 
pleted the evaluations and how much effort they hav^ nule). In ad- 
dition, each aud-ence member is asked how much w k he or she 
p^t into preparing for the poem before the class pies^ntatu^n. Fhe 
answers are remai kablv candid Fhe necessity of judging presen- 
tation keeps indifferent students alert, whereas the inte'ested ^ui- 
denfs are eagei to comment on the reading and the discussi-n. 



The Teacher's Role 

What is the teacher's lole m this process? I leseive the nght to eiitei 
the discussion if it is weak, lagging, oi wiidh off (ouise. I tiv to play 
devu's advocate, aski.ig questions lathei than taking ovei the discus- 
sion. But I must play mv part with car'\ If I sit on the side ol r..e 
room, all h.\ids turn toward me when I speak (()!ie inherits the au- 
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thoritarian mantle of the teacher uilh-nill) I). If I sit in the back, 1 
divert less attention. Ob\iousl), for the exercise to succeed, the less I 
speak, the better, vet some of the most live!) meetings have resulted 
from some group's bizarre readings that are a»-gued fiercel) b) the 
class onl) when I have roused the courage of a few doubters of the 
misreadings. For example, one group illustrated the power of a 
strongl) expresst^d opinion to swa> a whole class into ignoring evi- 
dence b) enth'.c>iasticall) interpreting ihe congenial-though-rough- 
necked trave'ing salesman in Frost's '*One Hundred Collars'' as a 
thief. Th*^ ne onl) two dissenters, both too timid to push their 
view without m> backing. This session was extremely enlightening 
for us all. I suggested that similar suppression b) an authoritative 
group must often occur on juries., as well as in man) areas of policy 
in politics and business. 

In a more positive wa), one of ni) most successful uses of this ex- 
ercise resulted from the active responses of a verv intelligent, feist) 
student who sat in the front row arid attacked misreadings brilliantl) 
about iuidwa) through each discussion, students noted in their 
papers that the) prepared themselves for her and that she kept 
them on their toes. 

The Values of Group Presentation 

\vnai are the values promoted b) these presentations' First, the class 
alwa)s discusses more freei) than when the teacher is ..x charge. Stu- 
dents who will not speak, however gentl) I encouiage them, become 
bold and ai gumentative when their fellow students propose an inter- 
pretation. All members of the performnig group are forced to take 
part, and some develop surprising pugnacit) rn defending their 
group and mdividual views. 

Second, having to practice reading the poem aloud develops both 
an awareness of wort s and rh)thrn and an awareness of meaning, as 
the following paragraph frorr. a student account shows* 

Liich tune Saniantha and I praclKcd the jjoeni, uc dist()\cred 
s(Hiie tiling new about it VVc I tamed hou cniphasi/c kc\ 
uoids. or perhaps put nioic emotion into certain luies oi scf- 
iion . Ihe pn\SAaI actions of the thaiatters became more ap- 
paie.it, and I personal!) felt that I was heajmnij^ in\ char.Kier to 
some extent. 

Such involvenieru leads to peifoimanccs with cli.irr.atK cUid emotion- 
al power. 
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The autonom) of the group in choosing the parts and the meth- 
ods of presentation also forces the students through st)me delicate 
negotiations. The following are tv.o examples* 

When r oin and 1 talked about "The Code, ' I did not paiiicu- 
larlv agree with everytl* g he said, but we realh helped each 
other in understanding tne induidudl lines. E\en when we dis- 
agreed on the meanmg of a passage, hearing someone e'se s 
point of view^ helped me fc-ni ni\ own opinion 

Tlnoughout this ex- ^rrience, whether I was peifoiming or <x 
member of the audience. I think the ke\ was that I was testing 
my ideas agai ist those of m) fellow students Sometimes it is too 
eas> to accept the opinions of \our professors because of their 
experience an(' imposing demeanor, but with othei students \ou 
f-el \ou are on equal ground B\ this interaction I was foued to 
sciutinize ni) own conclusions and rethink maii\ of m\ first ini- 
})ressions. 

In addition, a strong sense of shared purpose de\elops from 
working (and arguing) together, which Ctirries the gioup through 
the ner\ousness— indeed in some cases terror — of performing in 
public. Some students ha\e a crippling inabilit) to speak in from of 
other people: 

When I first learned thit we were going to have to perform a 
poem for the class, 1 was ^er^^Ied. Reading aloud was such i se- 
vere pioblem that I repeated second grade At CCSB i ha\e 
been faced vv!ih m n\ situations where U was nioie (oinfoiiabie 
to be silent than to answei . . We first decided who was to read 
which part, and I wanted the easiest one. . I explained to nn 
partneis that I did not lead well, but to mv ama/emeni found 
they were not much bettei at it than I Somehow the uncomfort- 
able knot in 1 1) stomach began to disappear and i ended U|) tak- 
ing on the pijris of two different charact "s It is still diffi- 
cult to believe that aftei this one assignment at the age of 
iwent), I am now able to picV up an\ printed matenal and jt ead 
i* aloud with a fair amount of ease, it fias been a majoi b eak- 
through for me to overcome a long-lasting menial block 

The liveliness and \aiietv in the class sessions keep the students 
eager and intense. And along with ha\ing to state on the evaluation 
sheet how much woi . they put into preparing to listen to a poem, 
they are motivated b) a desiie not to let each other down— since a 
listless, unprepared class makes a nightmare of the discussion foi 
the presenting group. (" The class at this point in the discussion had 
attained total brain death,'* a lueful student complained of a Mon- 
day class during midterms.) 
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One othei advantage comes iiom the additional leqtnicment to 
urite a subbtantial paper on the grotip presentation and the poem it- 
self. In the first half of this papei the students describe how the> 
prepared for the presentation, which allows for invendveness in se- 
lection of narrative detail, humor, and — among the more killed — an 
miermixing of anal) sis of both the process and the poem^s content. 
This narrauve can in^^lud, a progressive undei standing of parts of 
the poem, as the writer lescribes the discussion among the group 
members about the charactfTs and the plot. 

B\ the lime the stude its ir.ove to the second half o^^ the paper, a 
discu'^sion of the poem itself , the) can transfer thei ^^"".fid'^nce in 
vvriiing about a personal experience to v\riting more analvdcall). 
No v their abilitv to find tue most significant and interesting parts of 
the poem competes with the need to give some sense of the vvhole. 
The) must select rigorous!) because b\ now the) have enormous 
amounts of material and a mere summar) will not be sufficient, the 
length of the poem and the openness of the topic create an organi- 
zational challenge that prevents boredom with familiar material. 

These papers are invariabh more interesting to read and more 
competent!) written than short papcis vvniti^ii earhci in the term, 
where the tas!^ v\as elucidation of a poem ^.oncentiating on some ele- 
ment such as metaphor, imager), or tone From their experience in 
a group of peeis, and as class discussion leaders, the students know 
their audience, the teacher has been on!) one member of a class that 
has aliead) large!) shaied and approved tlieir ideas. The students 
now have confidence from having succeeded in a difficult task, and 
the papers that follovv are invanabl\ more competent. 

Advantages of the Collaboration Process 

How much have he tudents learned about leachng a poem? Cvi- 
tain!) tlie) have come up with less coinpiehensive d'^tail about the 
poem itself than would em.nge ma class cliscussion that I diieci, 
aince ni) individual experience in leading poems is prol^abl) mucli 
greater than all of theiis coml>ined. Howevei, what the) have 
learned from their discussions will stick. Ihe knowledge v. their 
own, and the vast majoiitv of students speak proud!) in tlieir papeis 
of "our" or "nn" poem. '! he weaker students, especial!), desciil^e 
the level of understanding the) have i cached as much greatei Jian 
that from ordin.ir) class discussion. While the teacher ma) raise 
ii'oie issues and seek a moie elal)()i.ite reading tlirough class discus- 
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sion, I suspect that tar less is absorbed oi lelamed ihaM what ihe stu- 
dents gain from then- shared inquii). As Kiaft (1985j notes, ''Stu- 
dents learn most permanenth and v\ith njost pleasure in conceit 
with other students . . [and] in an atmospheie of hrjh feeling, en- 
thusiasm, jov e\ jn anger" (p. 152) There is a delight expressed b> 
so many stu* its about understanding "their" poem, and a sense of 
accomplishment that is onl> parti) equaled later m the term h\ suc- 
cessful performances of scenes from Shakespeare (for that requiies 
acting skills of a different order, which Uiany students do not pos- 
sess). "I did it m> self "is the underlying message of their papers, and 
that is clearly accurate, e\en though the indi\idual success results 
from collaboration. In the end, I am su»e the> remember and un- 
derstaiKl far more than the> do when I pui\e\ Hiformi.tion ' dur- 
irfg discussion. 

Another advanuge of the col!aborati\ e learning assignuient 
comes from the requirement to complete a seiies of steps, conclud- 
ing with a written report that has bern seen as an end from the \er\ 
beginning. The work is carried oui to completion o\er se\eral 
weeks, is divided into clcarlv delineated stages, and contains within it 
a condensed experience of all the objectives of the course, to learn 
more about how to read poetry, to become consci<jus of the sound of 
poetry by reading it aloud, to discover some of the principles of dra- 
mauc structure, and to experience the force of dr matic dialogue. 
Further, my students learn that all inquiry depends on cooperation 
with others — building upon their ideas through a collaboiaiive pio- 
cess— and, very significanUy , that the best way to conclude a tiain of 
thought IS with a measured piece of writing. 

I he dangers that ly underlie the theory and practice of collab- 
orative learning rest in emphasizing consensus, which, as Kenneth 
Bruffee (1984) acknowledges, ma\ result in conformity, anti- 
inteliectualism, intimidation, and leveling-down iA (juality" (p. (352). 
Group judgment may overwhelm the tiulv biiUiant innovator, the 
one who has the potential to emerge from the gioup and become 
one of »^ie few wh. .vill influence and change not iust the group's 
thinking but potentially the thinking of the ' interpietive coinnumi- 
t>" or even that of the largei societv. Do such nnnds dominate the 
group and thus nullify the concept of collaboiation, oi are they in- 
stead crushed by the process of "intellectual ncgotiatioir ? 1 believe 
that the muUifaceted nature of the group task I set allows for, and 
e^en ei. ourages, individual brilliance as well as the geiif^raiive ef- 
fects of group negotiation anc' cooperation. The inchvHlual perfor- 
mances and papers vary gieatlv in cjuahtv, with some leadeis show- 
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ing exquisite a\\areness of ever-. uiiaiRe ul language And feeling — 
making clear that theii gIa^|) of the niaieiial opeiate^ ai a \ei\ dif- 
ferent level from that of then peers Ihus the \\hole v^xpeiiente 
generates the possiuilitv of truh imagniatne effort laihei than a sti- 
fling of imagination. 

Anv coIlaborati\e leainiiig acti\it\ makes possible iiian\ of the ad- 
vantages listed above. 1 believe that niv classes advance the pr(.cess 
one step further v\hen the students take chaigt of the classroom. 
Having to lead discussion foues them to take respoiKMbjluv for v\hai 
thev think and Sin. It giveb thcni invaluable experience in speaking 
out in front of a highh critical (though basicallv sv mp ithetic) audi- 
ence. The whole process etches into their minds the value of collab- 
oration and the subtle interchanges of negotiation — not onlv on a 
personal level but as a means for establishing competence in the 
stUG) of literature and for becoming novice membeis of an .academ- 
ic group or "discourse communitv The expeiience ./i>o illustrates 
to them th advantages of taking risks, standing up for what thev be- 
lieve, reassessing strong opinions in the ligiit of ntw evide e (which 
doesn't alvsavs happen iii general discussion), and taking responsibil- 
itv for their own learning, /ibove all, as the (inector of the South 
Coast Writing Project"^, Sheridan Blau, has suggested to me, thev 
discover that their ovvn beh<ivioi helps dc^termine the cjualitv of their 
classroom instruction. Thev nov\ undei>taiui that the teacher is de- 
pendent on the SI ud ents* responses The collaborative v\oik of the 
small group is thus an excelldt model for the intelledual proceed- 
ings in the class — and, potentiallv, in the universitv as a whole 
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In the "real world" ouisKle the schooU, urilers often collaborate. An 
examination of an\ library shelf, popular maga/me, or scholarh bib- 
liograph) will )ield a substantial number of coauthored uorks. In 
journalism, nidjor ai tides or series are researched and written b> 
teams of writers, as almost an\ issue of Time or S^a^yweek \\\\\ testifv. 
Television -hous are often the result of collaboration. In the busi- 
ness community it is probabh more usual for reports to be >\ntten 
by groups than by individuals, a communitv college department 
head reports that graduates of his institution often feel inadequate!) 
prepared for the group writing thev find themselves expected to do 
on the job (Spiegelhaldcr 1983). In the academic world, accordmg to 
two recent studies, coauthorship is also prevalent. It is most often 
practiced in the hard sciences, somewhat less in the social sciences, 
and least of all in English departments (Ede and Lunsford 1983. 
Adams and Thornton 1986). Vet, as (jne high school teacher savs, 

I hai • urnc on \c)ur ouri** business \< a inajoi faliac\ Vhv truth 
IS that in the "real solo revision and ediimg arc as raie as 

the fut-paragraph theme The onl\ p!a(c v^here solc) conipr)^- 
ing. wnling. and re\ision take place on a regular basis is in he 
ivpical English classioom in the "real \unW uritcrs brainstorm 
ideas together, refine ihcir ideas, \\rite (hafts, m\e their (()p\ lo 
superiors and colleagues to read— get all sorts of feedback \\- 
nalK, after lots of ie\ision. a se(retar\ gels a \erv nicssv cop\ lo 
l\pe That'v ^ hen a "perfect papei*' appears (Nfeeks 1983, p J; 

Perhaps the relative inexperience of English teachers with 
(oauthorship auounis foi the persistence of the wjinantic iiotiori of 
individual composing as the ideal 

Kenneth Bruffee (1981) one of the UK^st elo(jueni advocate- d 
(ollaborative learning, .irgues peisuasnelv that leadieis should em- 
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phn colldboraint strategies i.* teaching reading and uritinj^ to niiti- 
ale students into the "con- ersation of mankind/* Arid there is evi- 
dence that these strategies are increasing!) being implemented ni 
writing instruction For at least t!ie la.t ten \ears, the use of uritmg 
groups in the classroom has been promoted (Graves 1983, Hawkins 
1976; Heal\ 1980). Teachers have been urged to turn their class- 
rooms into communities of v\riter>. Response groups suggest to stu- 
dent writeis ua\s of impioving their papers. Student editors woik 
uith their peers on revision and proofreading. At the man) sues of 
the National Writing Project, teachers also are shaiing their uriting 
with others in small groups. These strategies seem to be working 
\er) successfulh. The) foster the idea that writing deserves to be 
taken senousl), and the) help even \er> voung children participate 
in the "conversation of mankind/* 

In spite of the increasing!) collaborative pedagogv and the focus 
on v\riting as a process, however, the end product desired is still 
overwhelming!) the individual!) authored piece of writing. 
Gebhardt noted in )980 ti at most c!«.sroom groups are used to re- 
spond to drafts alrcad) written b) inc' .iduals. and although he 
urges broadening the base of collaboration in writing, I have seen 
since then vcr) little evidence that collaboration regular!) *:m!)races 
more that, the proofreading and editing stages. The ver) names edit 
group anci yespoiLri group suggest their limited function. Adams 
and Thornton report that the reason most academic writcis under- 
take to collaborate is that their projects are "too large to complete 
alone*' (p. 23). Since manv students regard any v\riting task as too 
large to coniplete alone, perhaps even too large to start alone, U 
seems reas(mabl'* to allow them to take advantage of the kind of 
help that professional v\ntcis arc not ashamed t(; seek — collabora- 
tion. 

It ma) be difficult to move av\a) from the notion of indiviciual 
composing as the ideal. (Adain:^ and I hornton report that even the 
collaboraK^i » the\ intei viewed s.id believed in it) One leason is 
probablv that oui pedag(^g) has empliasi/t*d the individu'/ theme, 
inchvidual correction h\ a teachei. and individual conferences. But 
there is no reason apologi/e for cf>llaboration. it is not necessar) 
to v\nte in a vaciiuni If teachei^ believe that then students can ben- 
efit from imitating the piactices (A sdentists. sc holai s, journalists, 
and business pe(^ple there .ire v\a\^ in v^huh the) can deliberatel) 
piomote (olial)oi .itive vMinng at all -.^iges of the pKxess The fol- 
lovMiig .re some spediit suggesiK^ns. v*ich of whuh has its counter- 
pan in tne "real worki ** 
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The Invention Stage 

} Two or more pen^om discus:^ an idea arid ds possible development, one 
person does the actual ivnlnig, William Wordsworth's uorks owe much 
to his constant companionship and conversation with his sislci, Doi- 
olh> (Manlc) 1974). John Stuart Mill's wife, Harriet, collaborated 
with him even mo- closel>, sharmg discussion of the actual lan- 
guage as well as the ideas m his works (Mill 1961) Man> authors ac- 
knowledge in the dedications of their books sim.ilar contributions 
from spouses, colleagues, oi friends. On a more mundane le\el, this 
sort of collaboration is fVequenth practiced b> committees, where 
one person is delegated to v\ntc up the consensus reached b) the 
group 

Even in classrooms in which individual writing is expected, stu- 
dents can profit from collaboration during the invention stage of the 
writing process The> can help each other a\oid the writing \acuum 
by discussing ideas, approaches, and details Such discussions, in ad- 
dition to aiding writing, also provide excellent practice in speaking 
and listening skills. 

2. !.everal wrrters pool notes they have collected and share them. This 
strateg) is especially useful for projects unohing the gathering of 
data. Students ma> amass more rraterial than the) can use or mate- 
rial on!> tangential!) related to th.^ir narrowed topic. Spiegelhalder 
describes the "li-.eh interchange o^ notecards and xerox copies (p. 
10(jy that occurs in his class when students are deciding on their final 
arrangement for the group paper. At the universit) level, colleagues 
often share articles the\ come upon that pertain to each other's re- 
search interest I here is no reas(in that student colleagues shouldn't 
do the same. 

A variation of this note-sharing techiiicjue that could easilv be 
adapted for a class assignment was reported lo me bv two colleague^, 
both of whom attended a school board meeting to hear a debate on 
an issue of professional concern t( them. Both took notes for the re- 
port the) were to write, but instead of w ruing from tl eir own notes, 
the) exchanged and each wrote from the other^. I hev found it i n- 
comfortable to do so, vet each felt that it helped hini to see things 
from a different perspective and to indude points thai he might 
otherwise have missed One can haidlv insi'st on the tn li being 
v'.ha: he or she has witnessed if it is contradicted bv what someone 
else has also witnessed. Like historians and )ouinalists, mv colleagues 
h'ad the task of trving to distill from then diffcient accounts the 
truth of V hat "reallv happened." 
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3, ParLcipanb in a debatt uritc papas Inised an mat a ml generated in 
pieparing for the debate, 1 his idea came from a (.onferenc^^ presenta- 
tion b> Ma>re ferro ( 1984) of Saguaio High School ni Scottsdale, 
Arizopa. Debatiiig. uhich b\ its nature is argumeii-atixv^, is excellent 
preparation for the writing of persuasive papers on contro\eisial 
topics. In debate it is crucial to lia\e adequate support for e\er\ ar- 
gUiiient and to be able to refute e\er% point raised b) the other side. 
The materials for a persuasive paper are thus read) at hand 

4. One person writes a paper based on a speech or story heard from ^^orne- 
one ehe. We ovse our possession of rnaiu great worts of literature to 
such transcriptions. For example, Homer, Socrates. Epicteius, and 
Jesus are known to us onl\ through the representations of their say- 
ings b) scribes. Scribal collaboration was necessary in the days when 
literac) was the province of onl\ a few. But even todav nianv celebri- 
ties use ghost writeis or pubush their autobiographies as told to" 
someone else. Students might emulate this practice bv transc ilbing 
from memory a story or speech they have heat J from a certain per- 
son. Here is a way to get some fun out of Uncle Harry's perennial 
story of the rabbit, or a certain teachers favorite sermon on good 
citizenship, the oft-repeated parental lecture that begins, "You 
kids don't know how good you have it. When I was young. . . Yor 
this assignment students should use the speaker's persona and, when 
necessary, invent details that are in character Fhe aim is a piece that 
sounds like Mother or Uncle Harry or Piofessor Borer. 

The Drafting Stage 

L Several writers dn de the work udo ^tctwiis, and (U(h writes one part 
Vhi> type of collaboi ation is fiequently practiced by scientific re- 
searchers and bv textbook \\riteis \\hen tlie co<iuthors have different 
aieas ofexpeitisc For example, a colleague of mine who is good at 
nuinbei crunching" collaboi t s with others on theii research, pei- 
foiming the necessarv statistical calculations and writing the discus- 
sion ol the results while the othei peison writes the more straight- 
forvvard portions. A fav.)rite cookbook of mine has three atithors, 
one of whom provides the lecipes, one a discussion of nutrition, and 
t)ne a naiiative of the friendship that inspired the collaboi atioii 
(Robertson. Flinders, and (Godfrey 1976). 

Ihis type of collaboration, vvhich I call the "(hunk" nn)deK is easy 
to <alapt to classroom use in anv subject For example, in v\iiting 
about a litci<ny woik. one student can he assignc cl iO discuss charac- 
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tenzation, one setting, one plot, and so (»n. Oi each can re\R\s one 
chapter of a historv book or describe one experiment in science 
Spiegelhalder's group research paper is another example of the 
chunk model. He deals more successful!) than i ha\e with the essen- 
tial final stage, unif>ing the whole. I tried this assignment in a class 
in which the emphasis was on content; it was not a writing class. 
Thus I neglected to stress adequate!) the need to write an introduc- 
tion and con-lusion; lo revise ^or consistenc) in tone, format, and 
point of view; and to provide transitions that would smooth the uav 
from one section to the next. Too many of the papers I receded 
were related only by their proximity to each other in the same 
folder, (items 2 and 3 below, as well as item i in "The Revision 
Stage," deal with possible solutions to this problem.) 

2. The coauthors are together during the drafting stage of composing and 
share the task throughout. This type of "blended" collaboration is per- 
haps the most common of all and probably the most challenging. 
When coauthors are physically present in the same room, they must 
discuss and agree on every sentence before it is committed to paper. 
They must be explicit about e.ery stage in the writing process: with- 
out prewriting, drafting cannot begin, without revision, no one will 
be satisfied to publish. If (oauthors respect each other's judgment 
and are not threatened by having their suggestions i ejected or 
altered, this met'.iod works extremely well. I have piacticed it myself 
with a number of different persons on everything from satire to 
scholarship to committee reports to a forthcoming book on collab- 
orative writing. It is a wonderful way to develop collegiality and 
craftsmanship. 

Blended writing also adapts itself well to class assignments, but 
only if students have enough time and oppoituiiity to get together, 
cither in class oi outside. Last semester I gave students in a very 
large class the option of collaboradng on their written assignntents. 
Those who were most successful used the blended model, spending 
a lot of time together working on then papers. Those who were least 
successful used the chank model, unrevised and unpolished, with 
the same disastrous results recorded above — inconsistent voice, inad- 
equate transitions, lack of unity For blended writing to work, collab- 
oratois must be willing to invest the time necessarv to review, j*. ise, 
and polish their work, but the results are well worth it 

J. One ivriter incorporates parts of the work of scvnal others into a larger 
piece ] call this the "raisin bread" model. A good example is Uie 
editor who receives manv letter^ fn)m readers on a partUKiar topic, 
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then writes an aiticle reporting the lesiuts, incorporating \\hate\er 
sentences or phrases fiom the letters that are the most quotable, 
"•^he compilers of reports from questionnaires follou much the same 
procedure, h class might create a composite essay or letter to the 
editor this vva), with se\eral of the strongest writers doing the shap- 
ing. Since almost every paper is likely to ha\e at least one good ex- 
ample or striking phrase, the finished work will include moie detail 
and mere \i\id and effective language than any one person is likely 
to produce. 

The Revision Stage 

/. One person puts together the chunks written by several others, often in- 
cluding his or her own chunk. This is v\hat Thomas Jefferson did for 
the framers of the Constitution, what editors of collections do, and 
what committee secretaries do. M) students would have done better 
to designate one of their group to provide this service. In a class sit- 
uation, it might be fairer to have one rr^mber of a group, instead of 
writing a chunk, be the Thomas Jeffersc . \* ho puts it all together. 

2, One person revises, enlarges, and updates the work of an earlier writer. 
The classic example of this model is E. B. White's expansion of 
Wilham Strunk's ''little ^och," written many years earlier, to produce 
Strunk and White's The Elements of Style. Some older works can be re- 
vised for fun and exercise. A few vc<tic> igo, one of my students 
brought to class a little pamphlet wriuen in the fifties containing tips 
on dating, dressing, and othei matters of social etiquette. While cer- 
tain examples were dated, much of the advice was still sound, and 
the whole thing could profitably have been revised for today's teens. 
Works need not be thirty -five years old, however, certain works such 
as school histories and student handbooks reguLrly need updatmg. 

Another variation is to have students revise a piece of wntjng for 
a different audience. For example, they might adapt directions for 
an experiment from a high school chemistry manual to a sixth-grade 
reading ' nel Proficient writers could provide a real service by revis- 
ing text materials for classmates who are ESL students. 

3. One person reorgahizes and edits a draft wiitten by someone else Al- 
though some editors return to contributors any marmstripts that 
need niajor revisions, others (and I am one) make reusions them- 
selves. I he usual practice of evliting groups is to point out pnjblerns 
and make suggestions foi improvement, then return ihc v\ork to the 
original vvnter to revise. Romantic .ndividualism again! It v\ould be 
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equally possible for one student to take another's draft and revise it. 
Students could also be asked to look for examples of badh uriuen 
published prose to revise. Often a letter to the editor will have a 
valid point to make but make it so badly thai I, for one, always have 
an urge to rewrite it. Another source is fourth-ck jS imv\, in which 
appeals from various political and charitable groups predominate. 
These appeals aie usually uvermodified, repeutive, and replete with 
logical fallacies — in short, ripe for rewriting Such materials are to be 
found everywhere. 

As I hope these examples have shown, collaboraUve writing is a ped- 
agogical strategy that deserves to be tried. It can help reduce student 
anxiety and build group rapport through shared lesponsibility. Th*^ 
discussion and interaction that take place at eveiy stage can promote 
learning and retention by bringing the wriung process to conscious 
awareness And the unity and style of students' written products aie 
likeh, to be better than most could produce on their own. We do stu- 
dents a disservice when we insist that they spin everything out of 
their own guts, telling them they will always have to do bO in the 
world outside the classroom. Like so many educational myths, this 
cne crumbles in the cold air of reality. Writing doesn't occur in a 
vacuum; writers don't have to begin with a blank page. 
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haron E. ^Isujinioio 
Uni\ersJty of Hawaii Laboraior) School 

Two second-grade ^r!s. Kar\n and Came, \>eie editing another stu- 
dent's draft of J. ^Mrv tale while he sat with then: The) were busv at 
work with colored pens in then hands. This was the first time 1 had 
seen two students editing a paper at once, so I went o\er to ea\es- 
d.op* 

Kanu Does this make sense? 

Carnr Is he trying to go to the diagon m the night"" 

Karyp Oh, I get it He's sti!' ilkmg about the kni/lii Ro\ce, \ou 
forg(»i 0 put the "k" in knight. 

Came Now, lets leiead this sentc xc So the knight challenged 
the dragon . Fheie, that's better. 

Kann Oopj), he forgot the peiiod at the end [Kaivn then 
turned to Rovce and said,] Ro\c^\ but vou're <h)inga g()od job of 
sounding out vour wo ids, [ Tticn the\ went back to editing 
Royce's paper ] 

Came. Rc'\ce, yoi should have wrutcn his name instead of sa\- 
mg jusi "knight" in this stor\ 

KawL But t\{ least you told who the peison was 

Carrie, h's a nice sioiy. 

As the) left to ^\()rk on then (jw!i writing, Kar\n turned to (>arrie 
and said, laughing, 'Do >ou Inow wh<u we foigot to check for? 
Paragraphs!" 

I his serncstei , I ani leaching writing to four groups of stiuicnts, 
grades 2 through 5, who come to me dail) i<n twent\-fi\e-ninnite 
writing periods, "The second and thiid grader.-* aie grouped bv grade 
level, and the fourth and fifth graders de mixed. The writing pr-o- 
grarn is based on process wriMng, in which the students go thn ugn 
different steps to reach a final produc* At all steps of the writing 
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pioccss, thev are encou raged to consult with clabsniates. Because 
each student woiks at a difleient pace, and because the group aie 
sniall, I have the students select who lhe\ want to work with at a 
g!\en time. Writing with others became ^iin foi ihe students as the\ 
disco\ered ani exchanged new ideas, recognized old ones, weighed 
possibilities, and considered their own needs as readers. 

Topic Selection 

Topic selection is the first steu m the writing process. At the begin- 
ning of a new cycle, when most of the students ha^ e completed then 
previous writing assignment, I present a new topic for writing. 

The students also ha\e individual topic lists that the\ develop 
during a class session. If a stuuent chooses not lo write on the topic I 
present, he or she can choose one from his oi her own list If still 
undecided on a topic, the student can choose one from a friend's 
list, or 1 will direct him or her to others whosf" lists offer interesting 
optic s. 

T^is sharing works ecjuail) weli when a student %\ant:) to add 
topics to his or her list; he or she simpl) goes aiound the r xni cob 
lecung ideas. Those slill working on the pre\i<ju> ab^i^-.n^h^nt .crcl> 
add my topic to their lists, and i^ the) next cho jse to write cn that 
topic, they will benefit by the experience of the speedier students 
working on the same topic, noting the directions they ha\e taken 
and the options they have created. 

When the semester first began, I presented topics designed lo 
elicit personal responses C'Xevx Years Re.»oluUon," "About M\self," 
'^Dreams,'' etc.). Later, I presented assignments directly related to 
units in science ('^Universe," **Stars," "Constellations." etc.). social 
studi.'s ("Chine: : New Year's," "Myths"), and reading ("Fables," 
"Fairy Tales"). 

The following are sample topic lists, a third grader's and a fif 
graders. Whenever Danny, the fifth grader, completed his assign- 
ments, he worked with conun ling interest an hi»> list, which was en- 
titled 'Things I Like to Do" (here in its shortened form): 

Danny's topic list Bobby's Fopiks 

Going to Castle Park iny friend Steve 

Going to the beach m> bad friend Andrew 

Goi\g surfing rnv good fri^Mid 

Playing sports my enamea [enemy] 
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Riding my bike m\ lion dance club 

Reading my book me and Ro\ 

Computer games 
Watching t.w 
Collecting kevchains 
Gomg to the restauran* 

Ti >ngh Bobby, the third grader, had a short topic list, he urote sto- 
ru s about his hon dance chio all semester long — and hr> stones gieu 
fascinating. With ni\ help, Bobb> cciiipiled them int<7 a book at the 
end of the semester. The following are two iA Bobby's stones, the 
first written at the beginning (;{ the semester and the second toward 
the end. 

MV M:W YEAR'S RESOLUTION 
BY BOBBY 

M\ New Ycai's resoliaioii is not to be airaici of the hon dance 
because when I was a hule boy i used to be afraid of the hon 
ciaiice all the ume 

Biu now I'm not afraid of the hon ciance Now I'm going to joni 
only if I can do the hon dance. M\ mom let mc join but 1 (hm i 
know if I can stay in because Tm not gocxl at Rung Vu. 
My hon dance master is dunking and he said to niy mom, "I 
might reallv let Bohbv stay in." Tlie past few weeks iie had been 
thinking about it. The End. 

OUR LIONS' FUNERAL 
BY BOBBY 

On Sunday we went to iMIolo's iem|)Ie and we ga\e some food to 
the old iions before then go to bed foi the last time. I his is a cer- 
enioiiv where the master bums the lions because the\ are loo 
old. 

After thc\ wem to bed. we got the drums, the lion s bead and 
the teasing Jiiask. I hen we started a fire and we burned the lion 
iieads. 

When the hon heads v^ie burning, the evehalls popped out 
After they burned the spirits (ame (>ai Each of the lour hon 
heads hacl one oye missing. 

That night the spinis came to m\ house with the drums. I saw 
them floating outside the window It was so nois\ I <(uld not 
sleep I saw the lions and it was fun When the lions went home. 
I had good hick after all. 

The next dav, one of the nons that carr^e at night dropj)ed his 
lail in the yard and I now liave the lail I ' ^' nd 
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Brainstorming 

The second step ii* the writing |)M>Less is to iiraiiiMoini ideas wnh 
the entire group After 1 present the toptr .tr;d read student samples 
or tel! a 5tor\ about iyiv>ell related to the topii, i ask the student.s 
how the\ feel about what the>\e heard, i he\ either talk about the 
sior\ presented (r. ti e) "l.ee-taik" about what the, plan to write 
After ihe\ spe.'K, I que tion mem tc help them expand the pictures 
in their mit'ds as the\ consid'n tb^- possible derails and < tions lhe\ 
can include. As ')ther students talk out then it»<^as, we quickh ques- 
tion them in the same manner. When I see that the gioup is read\ to 
write, i dismiss those who ha\e definite ideas. 1 question the (itheis 
about what \»a^ discussed, helping them find topics inteiesting to 
them 

Brainstornimg is an important step because ideas and details aie 
formulated, judge(i. and selected in the (jptn. Kmulating the teach- 
er, students question each othei , help each othei de\ehjp their 
ideas, and suggest to ea^h othei alternatives that would be interest- 
ing to include. In (ioing so. the\ piaciKe with othei s writing behax- 
ior.s that the> will eventualK piactice on themsehes. 

Freewriting 

1 he third step in the process is to brainstoim ideas on papei (i e., 
freewrite) The students wntc continuou^h foi about ten minutes on 
the topic the> ha\e selected. 1 tell diem n(H to woirx alxiut spelling, 
punctuanon, and grammar "Ji.j>t wnte dov\n \oui uieas as quickh 
as possible." 

With some students, freewriting is sometimes moic diffl(ult than 
just beginning their {list draft. 'I'he\ come to me and sa\. 'But. Mrs. 
Isujimoto, can't 1 just write m\ stor\ because 1 know what I am 
going to sav in m\ head'" I tell these stucients that fieewritnig is op- 
tional and thev can y^o diiectb to then fli>t diaft. The following is a 
sa' iple of a third-giade gill's freewriting and final ston (iiuerinedi- 
ate drafts are not inclu(ie:')* 

Drc.nii*- 

nightinere 12.00 — A \f Lgoi Fiankc-nstmc 

l)ea(h tent lutiw.n VValkie ialkic 

Hcathci Mrs (>hong Mornm} (irandin.i (iiandpa 
windows m\ house Hraihers house spent the night 
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DRKANfS 
BV MA LI A 



One iiiglu, uhen nn friend Heaihci spent (lie ni^ht, \ had a 
nighiniaie about Kranken stein and Ki^oi at abcnit 12 00 niici- 
ntght. 

Thi5 IS happened It \\as mghl and i \%as in bed All of a 
sudden I heard a loud noise I gol out oi l)ed and looked in the 
h\ing room What I saw got »^^e \en scareri It uas Fianken- 
siein! 

I ran to ni\ inoninn and packed our bags We helped ni\ 
grandma and grandpa pack Then vse went lo Heather s house, 
hul Egor and Frankenstein were there' 

We went to the store and bought two lents One was ior us 
and one was for Mrs. (^hong and Heather Then wc went to the 
beacli- The tents had walkie talkies Then Frankensieui came 
with Kgor. so we [slanted bombs .u\(\ blew them sk\ high 

Beginning the First Draft 

In the fourth step of the writing process, students begin writing 
their first draft based on their fieewruiMg (if the\ ha\e done one). 
Though the draft is completed indepenrlcntl\ , man\ students go to 
friends for help, either wanting another peisoii s reaction or seeking 
advice about ct^eating greater interest. 

To facilitate sharing, I arrange small tables with four chairs each 
around the room. There are also nooks where small groups of stu- 
dents can gather to discuss ideas and edit papers without disturbing 
olhcirs. l lie student' can sit arnwhere the\ choose. S(;nietirnes the 
responsible students are alhjwed Uj go out to the patio or the pla\- 
ground to sit in a concrete tunnel it the\ ask. 

Completing the First and Successive Drafts 

One of the most important times of "partner ' writing is when a stu- 
dent completes a draft. Heie. the student needs another person or 
two to assist with his or her writing H two students complete their 
draft at about the same time, the> pan up to edit each other \ work. 
If one student finishes before the test, I tell liini or hei to polrtel) 
ask another student to help with editing 

I teach the students editing in separ tte lessons, how to edrt to ex- 
pand ideas, U) develop sentences, to relate ideas in paragiaphs, and 
to form complete paiagraphs. Editing for grammai, speliiog, and 
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panctuation is the last step. While a reader ' editing, the writer sits 
next to him or her, answering qaestions. listening to ideas, and tr\- 
ing to understand wh\ corrections are being made. 

Because this was the students' first experience \\ith process writ- 
ing, I began *heir editing assignment b\ ha\in{j ihem look for the 
writer's 5 W's & H (Who, What. When, Where, Wny, and How}. 
The) were to applv these questions to uny statement or fact that 
begged clarification. As a general guideline, the 5 W's L H helped 
the students edit for details and idea expansion. 

When a student edits, he or she uses a colored pen to mark the 
manuscript, then signs his or her name at the bottom of the page. 
The second editor chooses a pen of a different color so the different 
markings can be distinguished. 

I do the final editing with each student, explaining wh) I make 
certain corrections o: :sking them to clarifv a sentence for me. In 
this w'a>, the) leawi how to edit, what kind of things to look for, how 
to ask other students to explain what the) wrote in order to make 
their sentences clearer, or how to edit other students' work without 
hurting their feelings. 

In addition to receiving a grade for their final paper, each stu- 
dent receives a graJe for the nun ber of times the) ha\e edited and 
for the effectiveness of their editing. 

Publishing 

When most students are finished with their assignment, we ha\e a 
Sharing Da). Ever)one <i!read) feels « part of someone else's stor) 
because the) ha\e helped each oiher, and the) share a feeling of an- 
ticipation and pride c/* the stories are read. During this sharing pe- 
riod, the ^tudents again make romments on their classmates' writ- 
ings. These comments become more specific as the students sharpen 
their editing skills. 

Son^etimes students enjo) helping each othci so much that the) 
begin writing atones toge her. And another mode of writing 
emerges, students become coauthors, encouragin)^ each other to 
complete their work and sparking each other's ambition. Also, much 
more dircussion must take place because id^^as need to be clear for 
both to write. I then see freewriting turning into complicated maps 
and outlines. The approach of two authors writing is also interest- 
ing. Some partneis take turns writing paragraphs, while other part- 
ners work on separate chapters. 
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Writing together is lun. Sludcnls share ideas, help each other, 
and form nev. fiiendships, making for nian\ writing and publishnig 
possibilities: a class book, a published leusietter sen; home to par'^ 
ents, a social studies report, or thank-vou ierteis and other corre- 
spondence. These are all student ideas and choices, and this indnid- 
ual decision makii^g is perhaps the se\enth and final Mep in the 
writing process, resulting in empowered w titers who are interested 
in nurturing their own growth. 



13 Monitoring Individual Progiess 
in Revision Groups 



Mar\ K. Simpson-Lspcj 
Rippon Middle School 
Woodbridge. X'lrginia 

From the first da\. I had a good feeling aboui the writwig workshop 
I had established m m\ se\ emh-gr<ide language aits chtssiooni. I was 
committed to making a personal tiansition from being an isolated- 
skills instructor and conipoMtion assigner/e\aluator to being a tellow 
participant in the writing-workshop en\ironment in m\ classroom. 
E\en di'ring the first tentati\e da\s» as ue AOiked m leMsion groups 
fir the first time, nn general impression was that we were learning 
and making progress. Houexer, I harbored a Teai that since I was a 
no\ice in the process approach to teaching waiting and had (jnlv a 
\aguc notion of what the signs ofmdixidual progress would be. I 
might lose individuals in the group. I might become so caught up in 
the excitement generated b\ the atmosphere {)f exploration that I 
would not be able to chart the skills acquisrion oi each of n)\ Je\ el- 
oping authors. 

When students are not in assigned seats, a teacher cannot ah.avs 
locate an individual immediateh And m a wnting workshop, wheie 
group membership is fluiJ. even gtoufn ma\ be diificult to find. 
When \ou cau't use a teacher's guide to evaluate a student's perfor- 
mance, the anxietv produced h\ a workshop foimai becomes almost 
unbearable. 

To reduce mv anxietv, I ,."eded to develop a list of specific be- 
haviors to look for as ihc students shared then wnting in revision 
groups— specif ic changes in my students and then wnting that 
^M)uld suggeq that I was on the right track. 1 needed iandmaiks that 
would assure me tnat Ae were all moving toward our writing desti- 
nations, not cirdi.ur a familiar tree oi even doing a 18()-df,gree (Urn 
and regressing. 

So, I developed a tentatne list of skills dial \ believed indicatec! in- 
dividual progress This list was not sei in (onuete, u would be modi- 
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fled as I learned more each vcai about the leaching of willing Bui 
simply having somelhing to begin with made it easiei foi me to be- 
lieve {particularh on bad da\s, a hen there seemed to be nothing 
happening in an educational sense) that tomoriow would be belter I 
would search the list for some evidence of forward movement, and I 
would find soynething to maintain mv faith. Venturing oif iht beaten 
path of inflexible lesson plan^^, teacher's guides, and large-group in- 
struction was a frightening experience foi a novice, and I ntco^d 
consic-nt reassurance. 

The skills in which i wanied ni> students to demon rate progress 
as the) worked in classroom levision groups fei! into thiee broad 
categories. (1) maintaining individual identitv within the group, ap- 
proaching the group with self-confidence, and establishing 
ownership of the written piece. (2) using the advice'suggesiions of 
the group wiselv to improve one's writing, and (3) de\ eloping the 
skills of group interaction (for example, helping and supporting fel- 
low authors). In the list of skills, I identified, under each broad state- 
ment, specific student behaviors that would indicate to me that there 
was progress. The quotes within the following list were transcribed 
from tapes that were made while students participated in group re- 
vision. 

I. Maintains identit) within the gioup, approaches the gioup 
with self-confidence, and establishes ownership of his or her 
piece. 

A. Defends ideas and choice of development, si ch as action of 
character, against onslaught of option?: "S(..ne people do 
that." "He w^ould say t^iat. ' 

B. Screens responses of others. Decides which are significant: 
"I don't think :t would sound right." "I tried that." "I can 
think about opinions and mavbe use them Vou have a 
choice to use the advice or not." 

C. Does not apologize before reading, 

D. Demands clarification of comments, 'i don't know what 
you meant by that." "1 don't understand " 

K. Assumes control of discussion bv initiating suggestions for 
changes in his or her own piece Recogni/es and verbalizes 
his or her own perceived weakness. s before discussion Ex- 
amples. Recogni/es when all is not related to the main idea; 
sayi,, "I need to rephiase hat." Or "hears" need for punc- 
tuation. 

F. Interchanges roles of creator and critic. Bc\omes a writer 
reading as a reader. Anticipates readers' (jucstions. 
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G. Rejects or argues abcAit sug^^csnons, iiKlu(img oius oiieied 
b\ the leacliei. (For example, i tried to gi\e a teenaged 
character adult actions and motnations 1 he .nuhoi j)oint- 
ed out m\ error ) 

H. Selects among possibilities. 

I. Modifies suggestions to create ownership. 
J- Writes with strong \oice. 

H. Uses advice/suggestions of 'he group \Msel\ t() inipio\e uiuing. 
Learns from previous experience. 

A. Corrects/improves piece based on comments. 

B. Changes real event to mipro\e nariatne idea. Fictionah/es 
reality. Demonstrates flexibilitN . 

C. Appears o|)en to comments. Sees that draft is not final. 

D. Develops respect fur the reader, w ho is now seen as a sig- 
nificant other. Communication become*- important. De\ el- 
ops idea thoroiighh b) anticipating readers' questions. 

E. Brainstorms orallv possibilities for altei nati\es/changes. 
then discusses logic of each. 

F Brei the*; life into characters. Uses suggestion of need toi 
dialogue. Lets characters speak for themsehcs. 

C Bases idea for stor\ on personal experience. Writes about 
what he or slie knows. Narrows focus to a specific mean- 
ingful aspect of an experience. 

H Lx|)eiiments with a \ariet\ of genres and technupies. Suc- 
ceeds in |)reviousl) unsuccessful genre. 

I Anticipates the ending in the beginning or middle using 
foreshadowing and/or weD-planned plot de\elopment. Fa- 
hibits story cohesiveness. 

J Attends to word choice to facilitate communication of ])ie- 
cise meaiiing. 

HI. De\elops skills of group intei action and iielps.sujjporis othei 
authors. 

\ Responcis to comments Willing U) be cirawn out, stimulated 
1/ groU|>. 

B- ercei\es suggestions as support rathej than (iiticism, 
C- fries ideas out on gioup menjbers. 'i'm just talking , . 
D. Demands feedback Recogni/es when theie s not enough 

Llicits comments from grouj)* "Should I put in . 

need help with . "1 don't know how . " 1 hat's hardi 1 

don't know what 1 could |)ut." 
L. Supports an author's defense. 

F. D'^monstrates confuicnce ui his oi hei role of gioup mem- 
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ber. Asseils self in giMiig and lecening coinmenls. Makes 
effort lo understand and to be understO(Kl. 
G. Helps to draw an aulhoi out (foi example, in a description 
of a character). 

H Argues uith comments of group membeis, as well as those 
of the teacher. Geniiine discussion. 

I. Recognizes that each member has special knowledge, that 
each IS an authoritv. and that the members ha\e the oppor- 
tunity to iearn in ni each other 

J. Makes specific comments to an author. Begins to see clearK 
what needs to be changed. 

Teacher accountabilitv has become a fact of our piofessional li\es. 
De\ eloping a list of specific behav'ors to look for as m\ students re- 
vised their wriung enabled me to be more accountable to mvself, m) 
students, and the parents of m> students. Clarif)in2 what 1 wanted 
the writers to achieve in their groups helped me to focus on individ- 
ual performance and caused me to become a moir astute observer. I 
was better able to monitor the needs of the authors and plan instruc- 
tion accordingly. In addiuon, I had to be able to respond specifkail) 
when I had conferences with parents about the academic develop- 
ment of their children. 

I have learned from experience that parents respond more 
positively when my comments move fiom the general to the specific. 
When J get to specifics, though, the more detail I can provide, often 
anecdotal i. nature, the more the) are able to share in the academic 
lives of their children and offer support to me in my endeavoi to 
strvxture a challenging classroom environment. Having this list in 
hand, I fell more capable of monitoring the individual progress of 
my sttidents a? the\ participated in the fluid eiiviionment af a writ- 
ing workshop. 

hi closing, 1 want to share an anecdote with you that provided a 
strong signal to me that the wiiting workshop was succe.:.sful. It 
offered assurance that there was significant individual progress stim- 
ulated and sdpported by the revision-group foimat. ^tnd it also pei- 
nmted me to glimpse the jiossibilities, the student potential to be 
lapped, when wilting forms the coie of the language arts curricu 
lum 

It was just an ordinarv dav in the wiiting woikshoj) — no cassette re- 
corder, uu video— when "the shot heard round the world" was flied 
in my Room-One Rev()lution. 
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Alison had jui>t read to the group her piece about a tragedv re- 
sulting from drug use. Gina, who had read Ahson s btor> prfnioush 
and discussed it with her, blurted out, "Alison, I told >ou to change 
the ending!" 

Alison defended her choice of endin-^s steadfastK, an ending that 
involved tno tragic deaths. The ether grou^) members quickl) chose 
sides and offered their own opinions. It \va> clear b\ the emotion 
generated that Alison had written a \er\ successful stor> e\okmg an 
emotional response in the listeners. 

My only unsolicited comment during the discussion was to suggest 
a third alternative to the two under debate. The group members im- 
mediately and firmly rejected m) suggestion, pio\iding a barrage of 
comments regarding the inappropriateness of mv idea m terms ol 
realistic character motivation and action. 

After an txtend^d discussion of characterization, reader enjoy- 
ment, and an author's responsiveness to readers' opinions, Gina fi- 
nally turned to me (the first time m> opinion was actively sought) 
and asked, "Miss Simpson, wasn't it too much to end with two 
deaths?" I told her that the deaths of a bo\ and the main character's 
beloved dog had hit me ver> hard; in f act, I had been shocked. 

Alison looked at me, smiled, and said, "That's the reader reaction 
J wanted! ^ 

And the debate began again. 

At this point, Tammi raised her voice, got the attention of the 
group, and said that she had read a book, Sounder, which had also 
ended in two deaths, the father's and the dog's. Therefore, an au- 
thor could choose to end a story in this way. 

.^s I listened to all of this, m> head was reeling! I hese were middle 
school students debating character motivation, the need for an au- 
thor's anticipation )f reader response, and the authoi'b ownership of 
an idea; middle school studpnts listening to a teacher's suggestion as 
one of many and rejecting it, middle school students drawing from 
their experiences with high-quality liteiature and relating an ob- 
viously successful technique to the piece under discussion. I was 
wishing that the tape was running, that today's discussion was being 
recorded for all the world to see and hear. But all I have is my own 
account and the promise that this really happened. 

No onp but I experienced any ec.tasy that diy, any foreshadow- 
ing of the gloriotis future of writing mstuution. I heard »he opening 
shot of the Writing Revolution and was glad that I had enlisted as a 
rebel. 
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Jeffrey S. Copeiand 
University of Northern Iowa 

hd^\ D. Lomax 

David Lipscomb College 

The students are in writing groups. fi\e students p( r gioup. Toda> 
each student has a draft of a "personal narrative" foi other members 
of the group to examine. The teacher says, "Be constructive today 
and be speaftc with your comments! Remember to u^e the comments 
of the other group members when )ou revise <our drafts/" The 
teacher then returns to a desk at the front of the loon^, and the i^tu- 
dents are told to begin. However, after five minutes the teacher 
glances up (distracted b\ the silence) to discover that the students in 
the writing groups are staring off into space or doodhng on note- 
book paper. 

Sot nd famihar? Most teachers who use student v\riting groups in 
the classroom will notice students reacting tnis way at one time or 
another. However, this scene doesn't have to be the norm when writ- 
ing groups are at work in the classroom. Building ^Ifective writing 
grouf,s invokes much more than just herding students into groups 
of four or five and telling them to talk abou. a piece of writing. It re- 
quires a good deal of care and structuring. \ I^ also a fairly time- 
consuming process, but once effective groups have been established, 
the benefits to the students arc immense. Effective writing groups 
can be built b) le.-ding students through four iMtuial developmental 
stages: apprehension, initial success, constructive criticism, and inde- 
pendence. 

Stage I: Apprehension 

Initially, for man) students the idea of sharing a piece of v *itnig 
with other members of a group ranks right up theie with memoriz- 
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ing poptry To begin with, teachers too often assiime that just be- 
cause the Students are in the same class they will know all there is to 
know about other members of the class. In man) cases, nothing 
could be further from the truth, they are strangeis. It i^ essential 
that before students begin looking at pieces of wriung they be gi\en 
a chance to get to know one another, feel comfortable with each 
other, and develop the espiit de corps so essential to the de\elop- 
ment of the group. For students working in small groups, these pre- 
liminaries can be viewed as the establishing of a ''peer sharing ^h- 
mate." 

At this stage— immediately after giouping the students and be- 
fore writing is examined— the teacher should consider the following. 

\ Be sure to tell the students why they are in writing t^roups and 
xchat will be accom.plished o\er time by the groups. It is also a good 
idea for the teacher to relate his or her own personal experience 
with wridng groups — both positive and not-so-positi\e experiences. 

2. Re\iew^ with the students the stages in the composing process 
and explain the role of a wriung group at each stage in the process. 
One method of getting this across to the student, is to give them a 
tr anscript of a previous writing group in action and explain how the 
actions of the group members helped the writer move to the final 
product. Another effective method is to read a sample student 
paper-— from prewriung to ediung— and explain how group mem- 
bers gave help or comments to the writer at each stage. The ideal, of 
course, would be to show^ a videotape of a writing group at work and 
invite the students to question and discuss what they see taking 
place. 

3. Give the member s of the group time just to talk to each other 
and discover each other's feelings, beliefs, and attitudes. One excel- 
lent way to begin is to have eacfi student complete Johanna Sweet's 
(1976) "experience portfolio," Tliis experience will allow them to ex- 
plore the similariues and differences of the group nien bers. 

4 Most important, get the students in the groups io function as a 
team, and have each group member demonstraie that he or she can 
offei^ something to the group, Yoi, can achieve this by holding a se- 
ries of contests or language games that require the sti.dents to f unc- 
tion as a group. Good material for contests can be crossword 
puz/Jes, word games (Wordy-Gurdy's, Hinky-Pinkv's, eU ), word- 
^v-arxh pu/vles, and other simrlar activities Give copies of the acUvi- 
ties to the groups, and instruct them to finish the activities, woiking 
as a team, as quickly and accurately as possible. The contest format 
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works well because the seuse of uigeiRv imposed leads to better 
teamwork within the groups. Points can be awarded for eacli ac- 
tivity, and groups can be gnen humorous pri/es tor then work, a 
handshake, old copies of niaga/ines, certificates for one niinute of 
tutoring, etc. 

Students are often rushed nito exanurung writnrg before the\ 
ha\e had this opportunity to function as a team and to de\eIop trust 
and teamwork within the gioup. A t\pical result is a group of 
strangeis, each too afraid oi unsure of him- or herself U) offer con- 
stiucti\e conmients to a lellow writei. An iridR<ition oi this negatr\t 
situation is the sight of students slowly inching then desks away 
from others in the group and srlence setting in However, if you pro- 
vide time for the groups to gel, it is nnuh easier tor them to func- 
tron m the gr oup setting. 

Stage II: Initial Success 

If >ou take care to e'^sure both a posrtne experience wuhin the 
groups and a measure of success io the early writings exammed by 
the groups, it will be much easier to cornince students that writirig 
groups will help them in then de\el(ipineni as writers. Xo one type 
of writing can be considered "easy" for all students, but M)me types 
of wrrting, because oi their nature or structure, can burld rn at least 
a small measure of sticcess in terms of "ease of completion." That is, 
the first few writing assignments should be ones that the students 
have previously experienced rn a positive manner or those for whrch 
a basic structure can be easily grasped b\ the students. Possible early 
assignments include a basic interview, a short report, a personal nai- 
rative (such as a childhood memory), ur a group writrng— with each 
student in the group wriung a .short section of an essay. When these 
writings are shared v.ithin git)ups and the students see that each can 
do something with waiting, a positive foundation is huik for the ex- 
amination of later writu^gs. A few of these wirtings might also be 
shown to the whole class by vvay of overhead projectoi to reinforce 
the good wiiung being done. 

At this stage it is also important tn provide a structure for re- 
sponding to the writings because the students still won't know exact- 
ly what to say about them. I'his guidance can take the form of a sim- 
ple '^Response Key" — a list of questions th./ the bUident^ use when 
examining a piece of wrrting. A response key foi a perscinal nar- 
r\uive might include the follov mg cjuestions for discussion. 
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1. Hj\e vou experienced a similar e\ent in \()ur own litei 1 ell the 
others how it uas similar. 

2. Which section of ti e writing seemed most \i\id oi ah\er What 
made it so? 

3. What feelings did the characteis in the uiiting she u"- Mow did 
this add to the writing? 

4. As a reader, what were \ou thniking ai)ont at the end of the 
writing^ 

Note that these (juestions are designed to pioduce neutrcd or 
positive comments The emphasis at this stage should be placed 
upon fostering discussion — not leading students to a ciitical explica- 
tion of the woik being examined. The initial response ke\s sh(Jiild 
also contain questions that require a personal i espouse trom the 
reader in order to let tne writer know the effect the writing is Iki\- 
mg. These responses help build a foundation of tiust and sh<u.ng 
within tiie groups, which in turn makes it easiei for students to (IcmI 
with const ructi\'e criticism. 

Stage III: Constructive Criticism 

Students soon begin to grope for something "more impoitant" to 
discuss about the writing. This lets the teachei know th<il it is time to 
add constructive criticism to the process. If, however, the students 
have spent the last few wiitings giving nothing hut neutr<d or 
positne conmie'its and are suddenlv told to shift to .i iioie cnncal 
mode of response, the writing can suddenlv become a jigsaw pu/,/Je 
with se\eial ke\ pieces missing The teacher can proMcle these miss- 
ing pieces b\ helping the students create a more detailed i espouse 
ke) for each assignment. These response kevs should be tailoied to 
reflect the aspects of the wiiiing being spcciflcall) practiced and ex- 
plored in the assignment. Thus, if the students are studving a new 
method of prevvriting, the ' c o* transitions, or v\hatever, the re- 
sponse ke) should direct them to discuss those areas. One pitfall 
here is limiting student discussuni onl\ to the aie^is mentioned in the 
I espouse ke). The kev should not be the only souice of discussion. 
On the conticir). students should be told that the questions will snii- 
pl) provide a place for discussion to begin and that the) ma) aisc; 
talk about cm\ other areas thev wish to examine (cjiiestions from cai- 
lier ke)s, mateiial fioin dass discussion, etc ) As the students mo\e 
fiom assignment to assignment, tlie lesponst kevs will become less 
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and less important. E\cntuall\, the stiidents gain enough practice 
through using the xaiious response ke\s that the\ become good 
judges of what needs to be discussed in an\ given willing. (>on- 
sciously or unconsciou>i\ , the> develop a fairh detailed lubric to use 
when examining writing. 

It should also be noted that it is quite common at this stage to i\m\ 
one or two students per group dominatmg the discussion. Vu make 
sure that all students ha\e an opportunitv foi equal participation, 
and to make sure that the groups don't end up discussing onh Aunt 
Anita or Uncle joe .n Nebraska, it helps to pro\ide a feu guidelines 
lor functioning as c\ group. Sample guidelines can be found in Peter 
Elbow's (1973) Wu'iug without Teadms Llbow's suggestions nickidc 
the following: 

1. Never (|uarrel with someone else's leaction 

2. Be quiet and listen (directed lo the writer). 

3. (;ive specific reactions to specific parts. 

4. Don't reject wuat readers lell \oii. (p|). 91-102) 

This direction u II help ftjcus discussion and add to the |)ositue cli- 
mate being established within the gioups. 

Stage IV: Independence 

This stage will often produce some surprises for the teacher. K\en 
though the groups still need guidance and writing nistruciion fron 
the teacher, manv groups simpiv act as if the\ do not After all, st a- 
dents reason, the> are veterans now and mini-experts on the wntmg 
st)les and wiiting flaws of their fellow group members. What else 
could the) po:sihl> need to know? Some groups become douraight 
clannish and frown upon an\ intenuption while the\ aie working. 
(At the uime time, it is a'so possible at thb stage for some gK ups s'iill 
to be giopuig along.) 

At this s.age, the teacher's loic becomes that of a resouue person 
for the groups and a "tia\elmg wiiting expeit.'* I he teacher needs 
to mo\e from group to gioup, answering ;juestions and giMug writ- 
ing aistruction as the students need it oi ask lor it. I h^ end result is 
a delightful situation students who through group woik are now in- 
terested enough lO ask aboui something m the wiumg can ask the 
willing and ready teacher for assistance Ah, blissi 

lake an\thing practiced with iegulant\, the w,>ikshop piocesscan 
become old hat to the giouj) members A hitic duel sit \ diiown in 
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occasionalh b\ the teacher (or at least pliruied lj\ the teacher) can 
pre\ent the process fiom becoming louiinc. The following are some 
routine-breaking acti\ities that also promote the siutess of ihe 
groups: 

1. Ha\e the groups select one or two exceptional papers to be 
read aloud to the entire class. 

2 Use selected papers as a springboard for brief discussions of 
asagc problems. For example, let one student's effort to use di- 
alogue lead to a short discussion of both realistic dialogue and 
punctuation of dialogue. 

3. Let group members with specific editing talents (comma hunt- 
ers, apostrophe specialists, etc.) take a class period to ie\iew 
troublesome usage rules. 

4 With the cooperation of other writing teacht rs in the school, 
open the workshop class as a laboraioi) class" for other stu- 
dent wTiters. 

b. Use a da\ to put together a sampler or the best writing for a 
month, six weeks, the semester, etc. Share this with other 
lea -hers and students. 

6, Use a da) U) do a few more of the word games mentioned ear- 
lier in the section on apprehension 

Guiding student writing groups thiough the (hffeient stages pio- 
Mdes a needed structure for bot i teachers and students. Fhe struc- 
ture is needed because building >uccessful student writing group is 
a ver\ time-consuming process. Howe\er. if this guidance is gi\en as 
students mo\e from initial apprehension to the highly motnated 
teamwork that follows, the results are well worth the time spent gi\- 
ing this assistance. Directing the groups thiough the stages should 
reallv be considered an investment — one that |)a\s dividends when 
the teachei sees the students moving to then full potential as wii'eis. 
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The thought ofsliidents \\(;rking in gnnips used to tcrnf\ inc. The 
image was of a disorganized classroom, \Mth chairs in disarra\. a 
high noise level, and a teacher \\ho appeared out ol control. On the 
other hand. 1 had read nianv articles that stressed the \alueof coop- 
erative learning and explained ho\\ this technique encouraged actne 
participation and student niou\ation. Thus, in an effort to alla\ nn 
fears. I decided to observe some colleagues uho used group \\ork 
regularly and successfulh. After ni\ \isit. I reasoned {h<x{ these 
teachers' dearly defined goals and good organization allo\\ed thcni 
to be in control of the groups and aIlo\\ed the stiidents to be \er\ in- 
volved in learning. 

I decided, therefore, to use the ' group experience" \Mth nn sen- 
ior Englrsh classes. Kach time i introduced a neu kind of essa\. 1 
had the students \^ rite a group paper as a preunting a(tivit\ ! 
began with the persuasive essav, but the technique \\orks jUst as 
with the liteiar\ paper. 

First, 1 have the students read and discuss f}jc mtroduc tor\ chap- 
ters in Sheridan Baker's The Pr (tical Stylist, the text for the class 
Ihese chapters deal wnh narro\Mng the thesis and the general or- 
ganization of the persuasi\e essa\. Next, 1 give the students a con- 
troversial topic and the\ engag.f in a general class discussion about 
the pios and mns of this issue. 1 hev also explore different \\a\s of 
narrowing the focus and forming a thesis on the topic All of this in- 
formation is listed on die board or projected on a scicen to proMcle 
a database for the class 

Mter discussion, the stiide its assemble into groups of three to 
five (I form student grc.ups in mans different uavs Som Mimes 1 
ha\e the students number from one to fi\c and group themsebes 
according to similar numbers. Other tunes. I grouj) them In rous. 
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and sometimes I let them fonn their own gnnipt.- This \)aV has 
ne\er posed a problem, especiall) at the senior level.) 

Once students are assembled, the\ distuss the thesis the\ uish io 
develop, the con(ession(s) thev want to acknowledge, **iiu ilie pi oofs 
upon which the^ wish to elaborate Next, the\ a^^^ign themselves 
parts of the essav. For example, one person agrees to write the intro- 
duction and (.ondusion, another the concession paragraph, and die 
other three the sjpport paragraphs. 

Vox example, if the students are to write about the grading sys- 
tem, the: Tu'st hi\e to agree on a thesis. Assuming that their thesis 
fa\ors the grading svstem, the\ next ha\e to decide on concession^ 
Thev ma\ want o concede the idea that giMng lettei grades encour- 
ages students t(. work 'just * for the grade and not for knowledge. 
Next thev decide on at least three supports foi their thesis. I he stu- 
dents ma\ want to dt\el()p the importance of grades for college en- 
trance, as rewards for hard work, or ^s gauges of . -If-progress. 
Thev also have to agree on the order in which to present their 
pro()f. The person who composes the mtrodu^ti(>n must comple 
ment the ideas presented in the boc >f the ;japer bv composing a 
dearl} defined thesis and suggesting the rationale that will be used 
to support It This person must also present an appropiiate sumnia- 
rv statement. If the students do not fmish their respecUve parts dur- 
ing the classroom period, the) must do them as homework. 

The next dav the groups reconvene, and each student reads his 
(jr her part, ((noup members should have a photocopv (jf each para- 
graph so that thev ^an fc^llow along as students read their para- 
graphs aloud.} I he) evaluate each other's work and rev\rite their 
parts, adding transitions or making an) ot'ier necessary cnanges. 
After finishing »he revisions, students tuni in the finil product, 
v\hieh consists of seveial pages labeled "Introduction," "CcMicession 
Paragraph,'* "First Support Paragraph/' "Second Support Para- 
graph," "I'hird Support Paragraph," and "(>onclusi()n " 

That evening, instead of having twent)-flvc or thirtv papers fr(>m 
one class to check, I hav^^ onl) five or six and c<in spend more time 
evaluating. I do this In making taped cnticpies of the coopenitive 
essa)s, being verv specdi about what is good or v\hat <an be im- 
proved in each paitigiaph. I pav attention to oigani/.ation, develop- 
ment, logic, and stvle. 

I he next dav, the students again gathcT m various corners of the 
classroom and listen to the t«ij)e(l ciitujues. (For this part of the 
lesson, I sign out five or six cassette plavers from the A-V depait- 
\v.*^v.{ } \ j)ia(t5(c elicit C>aju! (>uinninigs caiis management i)V w.in- 
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dering around the classroom,"* and aw available for further con- 
ferences if the taped critique needs clarification. Finalh, I encourage 
the students to rewrite their particular parts of the essav if too main 
errors surface. 

Since this activitv is onl> practice for the real thing, I assign onl> 
fi\e to ten points to each student for his or her part. The students 
appreciate the Jr> run. It gi\es them much more confidence for the 
next assignment, which thev ha\e to complete on their own and 
which is worth one hundred points. 

Once I ^>tarted assigning group essa>s, the individual essavs im- 
proved considerabl) , student confidence increased, and the kids ac- 
tuail) looked forward to writing. When I had them evaluate the class 

the end of the year, the> rated this activitv as one of the most 
helpful. 

I have shaied this lesson plan with many of m> colleagues who 
vere also skeptical about "group lacti' s.'* Manv of them have added 
their own personal touch to the technique, but all have found it a 
successful method that is beneficial to students anJ well worth the 
noise and dishevelled classrooms. 
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Edgar H. Thcpipsoij 
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Emory, Virginia 

Peer revision has long been advocated b> writing teachers. However, 
many teachers I have talked to. particular!) those at the upper mid- 
dle-school and high school levels, have found that when the> asked 
their students to work in small revision groups, the groups fre- 
quently degenerated into gossip sessions that focu!,ed on everything 
except the writing. 1 believe that all teachers cc n have successful 
peer revision groups in their classrooms if the) will do three things 
with their students. First, students need to :,ee a demonstration of 
how small revision groups operate, that is what thev can expect and 
what kinds of things should be happening if the group is function- 
ing properly. Second, teachers need to carefullv monitor students' 
progress as the students learn how to engage in this important col- 
laboration. Finally, as the need arises, students ma) need to be given 
a refresher demonstration t(. illusfrate how something has gone awr) 
and why thir ^s aren't going as well as thev should. 

The Initial Demonstration 

Of the three steps mentioned abine, providing students with a clear 
demonstration of what should be happening m peti revision groups 
IS the mc^i complex. During my demonstrauon session, I use three 
sample student papers, two of which I will present here.* I tell stu- 
dents that these papers were actually written by college freshmen, 
though they weren'i written b) students in any of mv classes. I pass 

♦The sample papers conic frrjin an inser\i(c prcsciUahon I attended several year'i 
ago The presenter at ihis meeting tells me that "Uhal ( hcer leading Means to Me ' 
uas uriiien by one of his students a long imic ago, uhile "An Kmharrassing Kxperi- 
ence" (onies from a book or oilier source (ha( he <ati no longei trace, 
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out the first paper, entitled ''An Enibai rassing Experience," to ni) 
students. I ask them to read it and then to write a response to the 
author on the back of the paper, as if the> were a teacher lespond- 
ing to this author's work. 

An Embarrassing Experience 

When I were in high school we had i football Banquite and I 
had not Ben to a fromer accesson Befor and I aho included a 
young lady along. 

I were like the young man in the story we read in ' lass. 

1 came to the Banquite Poper dressed But 1 did not have no 
table Manner. Everyone Began to set down, I did not know I sir- 
pose to assit the >oung lad) with chaii until she told nie. after 
about 30 inin the) guss spoke Began to spake 8c I did not know 
when to Began to eat & after I saw all the other People eating I 
look around for my silverware. But I did not have an), then I 
tr)ed to get the water altanson. Thes finily Brage me in) silver- 
ware. I thought that were the lose embarrassment monet for 
tonight. But they had just Began. The main dish were chicken & 
It were fried cnpe & when I hit off it, it would make a loud nose 
and the other People would look aroung at nie & nn date would 
look the other wa\ From then on I proiner in>self I would learn 
good table nianncM 

After students have had a few minutes to read this paper and 
write their responses, I ask them to share what they've written. Most 
students usually figurativel) tear the paper to shreds,- criticizing the 
inaccurate use of grammar, the pooi spelling, and the mcorrect 
punctuation. (Some .student re-ponses are more humane, especially 
when they have previously bee i exposed to the process approach to 
writmg.) After several students read their reactions to the paper, I 
read mine, which usually goes soi^iething like this: 

I know what u is like to be ui su Ji situations I've been put in 
embarrassing situation^ inanv times m niy life 

1. Why don't you write so.ne more about what happened to vou 
at the baiujuet'" 

• Did people nb you later"" 

• What did yotir girlfriend sav to vou*" 

2. Something else. fypicalK (apr.al leiieis aic needed onK at 
the beginning of a sentence oi with pro; i noinis (a( lual 
names of things, like Hobeit or St Louis) (io back through 
youi paper and add capital leiteis where sou need them and 
remove them elsewhere 

When I ask students what the difference is between my lesponse 
and tlieiis. they always lecogni/c tiiat I lesponded fust to the con- 
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lent of the paper, specifying what I liked about it or what I em- 
pathized with. The) also note that I made a comment aimed ar lielp- 
ing the student to expand the content. In addition, the> notice that I 
chose onh one so-called mechanical issue, in this case a relati\el> 
simple one of capitalization Thiough their obser\ ations and our 
further discussion, students come to recognize that attacking an- 
other student's writing or pointing out more eriois than another 
student can handle only ii dibits the a ess of working together to 
improve their writing. I emphasize that the) do need to be honest, 
but there is no reason that they can't be honest in a canng, helpful 
fashion. I suggest the> gi\e feedback in much the same wa\ the> 
hope to receive it. Finally, I tell them it is best to identify something 
positive about the paper before mo\ing on to iieins oi issues that 
may need to be resolved during revision 

Gr '\d Rules 

At this point in the demonstration, I discuss some of the ground 
rules for working ii. small groups. I tell th^^m that they nnist decide 
as individuals or as a group if they want their papers read silently oi 
aloud. I don't care which option they choose. It's up to them to de- 
cide how they want to share their writing with other group mem- 
bers. 

1 recommend to them that reading their own paper out loud, or 
having someone else do so, is a useful strateg). At every stumb'mg 
point during the leading, they should make a notation in the text 
(or in a copy of the text). The cause of the stumble may be a simple 
problem, such as poor handwriting, but there may also be a problem 
with the wording of the text or perhaps a left-out word. Whatever 
the (ause, places where the reading doesn't progress smoothly 
should be carefully examined later. I also tell students diat as their 
papers are read aloud, group members are forced to pay attention 
to the larger rhetorical ssues in the paper. Since they don't have the 
actual text in front of them, the members can't be distracted by sur - 
face or proofreading issues. Also, while listening, group members 
have the freedom to write questions thev ha\e about the paper with- 
out interrupting the reading. These questions can be discussed later 
with the whole group and may lead to specific suggestions for revi- 
sion. 

I do tell student:- that they can have their papers read silently, but 
that this approach can be time-consuming and can weaken the quali- 
ty of the 'eedback given. For example, if even student reads each 
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other s paper in a round-robin manner, b) the time all of ike papers 
have been read, e\en if the size of a group is onl) three members, 
the immediacy of uh^t each student lemembers from the first paper 
ma> be lost. I recommend to them that if they want their papers to 
be read silently, they should bring at least two photocopies with 
then so that the papers can be dealt with one at a time. 

Role Playing 

After this bnef discussion of options foi sharing their papers, I ask 
three or four students whom I have talked to ahead of time (so they 
will be at ease) to come up to the front of the room and form a circle 
with their chair'i. I tell the rest of the class to watch as we participate 
in a iiiock revision group. I play the role of the writer of the follow- 
ing paper, entitled "What Cheerleading Means to Me." I try to get 
into the role of the real authoi and read the essay as I think she 
would have read it. 



Ever since I can remember, I've always wanted to be a 
cheerleader. When 1 went to my fust game, 1 was very im- 
pressed by the cheerleaders. The) put spirit and excitement ui 
the air, and made the crowd come alive. 

In the spring of my seventh grade year 1 tried out. Luckily 
for me my best friends sister was a cheerleader. She took some 
time to help us learn the cheers and jumjjs that were required I 
did not thnik I bad a chance of niaknig it. hut my high hopes 
did not let me down. Making it was one of the happiest days of 
niy life. 

1 believe cheerleading has helped me to become a more re- 
sponsible and understanding person. I have been a cheerleader 
for the past fue years, and was chosen \arsit) captain my senior 
ye^r. Being chosen as captain was indeed rhe highest honor, 1 
could have ever dreamed of and because I was the leader 1 tried 
my hardest to set the goal of perfection for myself, my squad, 
and my school. 

One incident that happened my senior year, 1 b^^lieve shows 
how important cheerleaders are in prouioting spirit for the ath- 
letic teams. Our football team had lost the past three games. 
Spirit and enthusiasm was at ? very low level. Some of the stu- 
dents didn't e\cn bother to attend the games. Seeing how low 
the moral of the school was becoming, the cheei leaders made 
posters ad\ ertismg the games, sponsored pep i allies and dances 
We tried to show the football team the whole school was behind 
then I md knowing this, encouraged the team to try baider, Our 
season ended very successfully. 

1 ha\e learned that cheei leading is so much more than |ust 
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wearing a uniform and screaming. 1 bel!e\e a cheerleader 
should have three important qualities. .ej>ponsibiht\, leadership, 
and personality. 

Of course, students enjo> iny reading of ihe essay, since 1 don't 
look anything like a cheerleader, male or female. When I'm finished 
reading the essay, still in character, I ask the group what the> think. 
They usually sta»t b/ sa)!ng something positive, and then : roceed to 
make some pertinent, iis^T * comm.ents. I resist everything the> say, 
no mr - how accurate. Ai'ei I've done this for a minute or two, I 
ask the jup menibers how they are feeling. They say they're about 
to give up because i won't listen to what they have to say. Their ob- 
servations allow me to reinforce the importance of uo.enintr to what 
others say when receiving feedback. The students see that if they be- 
come defensive, the quality of the feedback will diminish. The tend- 
ency to become defensive is a common one for all of us. I tell them 
that when my wife reads something I've written, if I'm not careful, 
we get into ^ Hght, which is really wasted effort. If I can keep my 
mouth shut and listen, however, in a short time I usually realize that 
what my wife is saying is right. Besides, no matter what I think, I 
have to respect what my audience, my readeis, tell me. I en jur-^ge 
my students to do the same. 

Before moving on to the next part of the demonstr<^ m, I ask the 
whc^e class to examine the essay on cheerleading. Vve very quickly 
agree that this writer has just skimmed the surface of the subject and 
has given us a rather flat picture of cheerleadini,. As a result, this 
essay could have been written by any high school chee IvMdei in the 
United States. We all agree that obviously cheerleading is important 
to this wiiter, but she doesn't give us sufficient detail to enter into 
her experience. I point out how important it would have been foi 
this writer to hear the kind of things we are saying. Specific sug- 
gestions from her peers could have helped her to move her essay in 
a more productive direction during revision. 

Providing Feedback 

Though most students leain rather quickly hoH to talk appropriately 
about a piece of writing, I suggest to them that as winters and le- 
sponders to writing, we need to be sure that we receive and give two 
specific kinds ot feedback, rCvidei -based and critei ion-based (Elbow 
1981). Criterion-based feedback is the kind we usually associate with 
what a teacher looks for in a piece of writing; i.e., how the writing 
stands up against a set of criteria, :,uch as focus, y ragraph devclop- 
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nient, sentence structure, agreement, etc. Reader-based feedback is a 
report on what b happening to readers, moment b) moment, as they 
read a piece of writing; e.g., 'M) mind was wandering when you 
started, but when you got \o the d-^ iption of what it was that was 
making the terror rise in you, >ou giaobed m) attention immediate- 
ly." I encourage students to start with reader-based feedback be- 
cause reader reaction is critical to the success of the paper. Subse- 
quent criterion-based feedback then becomes more meaningful since 
audience response, on closer examination, is frequt iffected or 
controlled by criterion-based factors. 

Initially, n[iy students usually have tiouble giving both kinds of 
feedback. Therefore, before we move on to the next portion of the 
demonstration, I pass out a handout called a Group Response 
Guide, and we discuss it. I give m) students these guides the first 
few times they work in pee*" revision groups. Each Group Response 
Guide is similar to the one below. Each contains five or six questions, 
mostly readei -based, though I do include some criterion-based ques- 
tions. If the group is working smoothly, I tel! them not to worry 
about answering all the questions on the handout. I use different 
questions on each guide, though the questions generally address 
similar issues. (The questions in the following guide were developed 
at Virginia Tech by Lou Middleman.) 

Gioup Response Guide 1 

Respond either orally or in writing (preferabK both) to the 
following questions as they apply to each paper: 

1. What things do you hke best about the piece, and why are 
they good? 

2. Is there anything that doesn't seem appropriate!) addressed 
to the intended audience? What, and why nol? 

3. is there anything that makes you say "So what*^*' or '*Spcc- 
ify!"? If so, put these wordc in the margins where you think 
they will be helpful. 

4 In the margin, write *'Say more," ^'Expand,*' "More details," 
or something like this at points where you as a reader ncod 
additional information in order to participate moie fullv in 
the event or the idea presented. 

5. Underline words that arc u.sed unpiopeily and phrases that 
don't seem to 'make English." Place question marks above 
them 

0. How close to being ready to be turned m to a strangei loi 
evaluation is this piec-c? 

Circle one number, not I'^ady 1 2 3 4 .5 G 7 8 9 10 ready. 
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After we have examined and discussed the items un the sample 
Group Response Guide, I give m> students a cop) of a student essay 
that is relative')' strong but still has problems that the) can easil) 
identify. I again assume the role of the writer of the essa^ and this 
time I V ave more rationall). The students in the demonstration 
group take their work seriously and try to ^i.e me useful feedback 
on what I supposedly have written. After this demonstration we dis- 
cuss, as a class, what happened dunng the group session, including 
which behaviors were useful and wi.ich ones could have been or 
should have been avoided. After this discussion, 1 give m) students a 
handout based on Ken Macrorie's "Reminders for Girders" from 
Wnting to Be Read. (Bob Bo)nton of Bo)nton/Cook Publishers kindl) 
granted me pei mission to use this materiak) This handout lists ten 
things for them to keep in mind while the) are working in groups, 
such as their responsibilit) to give feedback, the need to avoid be- 
coming defensive, the importance of dealing primarily With large 
issues, th need to focus on the wiiting in front of them instead of 
going off on a tangent, etc. I teli them to consider these items care- 
fully and to think about each one in light of what the) have obsei ved 
during this demonstration session. I remind them that during iht 
next class the) will be working in peer revision groups foi the first 
time, and that I want them to be prepared to use this time wisel). 

Monitoring Student Progress 

When students come to class for their first peer revision session, I 
usually take a few minutes to answer any questions the) have about 
w^hat they are supposed to do. I then divide the class into groups of 
three or four students and tell them to begin sharing theii papers 
with each other. There are advantages and disadvantages in alwa)s 
having students work either in the same gioups or in different ones. 
Some teachers carefull) consider who will work with whom. It's up 
to you to decide how to handle group assignments. I prefer to 
choose the groups randoml) at first and then make adjustments as 
necessary after students have worked together a while. 

While the students are engaged in their group work, I wander 
around the room, constantly observing what is happening and listen- 
ing to what is being said. When a group is in tiouble or when they've 
reached a dead end for some reason, I intervene and give them 
some sugge;>tions to get them working again. If I hear a student 
make a particularly cogent leinaik about another student's paper — 
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the kind of comment that can help them significantly re\ise their 
papers — I praise the person who mad^ the comment and suggest 
that the writer might want to pa> atteiuion to what has just been 
said. After students have more e:-pcTience, I occasionail) join \ari- 
ous groups as an active participant. I don't do this initially because 
my presence tends to inhibit interaction among student.«i. Howe\ei, 
after they are comfortable with the gioup situation and have gained 
confidence in giving and receiviiig feedback, the) aciuall) like and 
request my participation from time to time. As I work with ihe.se 
groups, I tr) to provide a positive mode! of hoA a person goes about 
giving useful feedback to writers about something the}\e written. 

Follow-up Demonstrations 

At the next class meeting after the first group session, I ask students 
to do a five-minute nonstop writing in which the) tell me what 
worked or didn't work in their group I collect these papers, read 
them, and give a summary of what was said the next day in class. I 
also give students some suggestions about at the) can do to over- 
come difficulties they had. On the da) be{v>ic they are scheduled to 
work in groups agi^-n, I remind them of problems the) had last time 
and, if necessar), demonstrate in some fashion how these problems 
can be overcome. I continue this follow-up procedure all year long, 
and a- a result, m) peer revision groups never deteriorate too far 
into something unproductive before I am able to get things going in 
the right direction again. 

Conclusion 

Getting students to woik productivel) in peer revision groups is .ot 
an impossible task. If teachers show students what an effecuve revi- 
sion group looks like, constaml) monitoi student piogre.ss as ihe) 
learn how to engage in such collaboration, and follow up on an) 
problem areas the) or their students identify, there is no rea.son that 
peer revision can't become an Mitegral part of ever) writing class- 
room, no matter what the level. 
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Most instructors ha\e encountered students for \Nhom revision 
amounts to changing a v^ord here and there, deleting an occasional 
wordy phrase, and checking cursoril) for spelling errors. Their 
essays are usually drafted during an "all-nightej," and the revising, 
such as it is, takes place minutes before the final typing. B) the time 
these students enroll in college composition, their well-entrenched 
revising habits need drastic revision. One could teach revision 
straightforwardl) to the class, but in ni) opinion the best approach is 
to have students critique each other's rough drafts in response 
groups. Nnt onl) do such groups allow students to practice revising 
skills ihwi will transfer to their own writing, but, as instructors who 
use them know, the group interaction can transform a class — 
generating a supportive environment and raising the class's overall 
level of achievement. To my mind, nothing works as well to create a 
sense in the classroom that writing matters. 

Students with poorl) developed revising strategies^ howevt", can- 
not critique each other's work effectively. For response groups to 
work, students need training in how to revise and how to critique si- 
multaneousl). ^ er the years, I have tried a variety of training ap- 
proaches, but none has effected the degree of change I wanted. 
What students need is a ftindamental attitude change, because the 
gap besveen the \va> the; revise and the way v\e expect them to re- 
vise I*! eiiormous. In her article comparing the revision strategies of 
studei>ts and of experienced writers, Nancy Sonimers (1980) d '^cu- 
ments ihis gap. The students she interviewed describe their revismg 
as "marking out words and putting different ones in" and "cleaning 
up the paper," while the professionals speak of "finding the argu- 
ment," ''t;^ung apart what I have written," and "ask[ing] major theo- 
retical questions" (pp. 381,84). A teaching technique is needed that 
bridges this gap, that ladicall) transforms .students' attitudes toward 
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re\!S!on and at the same time tiains them lo respond effectivel) in 
groups. 

Donald Murrav's (1978) proposal that ti^e revising process be 
treated as a two-siage process — internal revision and external revi- 
sion — suggested to me a possible answer. In his words, niternal revi- 
sion is the stage at vshich writers 'discover and develop what the) 
have to sa)", later, during external revision, the) "pa> attention to 
the conventions of form and language, mechanics and style" (p. 91). 
Though such a division siiiel) oversimplifies the writing process, it 
raises a possibility, wh) not establish two kmds of response groups 
analogous to internal and external levisionr For each essay assigned, 
students would participate in two diffeient groups, the first to pose 
"major theoretical questions" and the second to focus on stylistic 
concerns. The approach would automaticall) de!a) the polishing 
stage and force students to revise in the root sense of the word — to 
''re-see." 

These tvvo-stage response groups have proven highly successful in 
all levels of writing courses, from remedial to advanced, I call the 
two groups "work-in-progress groups" and "editing groups." 

Work-in-Progress Sessions 

At work-in-progress sessions, students divide int . groups of three to 
read each other's rough drafts and respond to them verbally and in 
writing. As with all group acuvities, it is vital to conduct a modeling 
session beforehand. I pass around copies of a rough draft from a 
previous course and invite each student to suggest one question to 
pose to the writer or one piece of advice to in.prove the essay. Out 
of this discussion, we establish some ground rules. suJi as to empha- 
si/,e the positive, to be specific, and not to nitpick I enforce one 
other rule strictly — there must be no, absolutely no, discussion of 
grammar, spelling, oi word choice. Rathe i, th j students are to think 
globally about the rough draft, to ask themsfhes big questions: is 
the essay convincing? Docs it need moie information or detail? Is it 
fresh and surprising, or a lehash of the obvious? Does the writer's 
purpose seem clear and consistent? Does the essay unfold ' >gically, 
or does it meander? 

U is at this mcxieling session that I 'ntroduce die questi(jn that hes 
behind all others— ''So what?" fhis question hits home in a way that 
perplexed me at first, but I have come to see ihat it verhali/es the 
letdown studeriis have felt but never dared admit after rcadliig an 
essay. "So what'" imphes that readers expect to feel something and 
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lo learn from what the> read, the) want to care about it. The ques- 
tion inr.plies that writing is an act of conniiunication between writer 
and reader, a transaction in which the writer imphcitl) agrees to 
make the reading worthwhile. For students who have primanl) been 
writing to complete the assignment, bent mainl> on rcachmg that 
five-hundred-word limit, "So what?" introduces a new perspective— 
that writing matters. Of course, I recommend that in their groups 
the students use a more polite phrasing, such as "Wh> did >ou de- 
cide to write on this topic?" But lie brasher version becomes a 
hand) catchphrase in the class, a kind of inside joke that helps trans- 
form the class into a community. 

If, as Murray and countless other writers have reminded us, writ- 
ing is a process of discovery, it doesn't ner^ssaril) f av that writers 
can spot their own discoveries. Often what is trul) tiesh, surprising, 
or intriguing remains untapped until another reader sees it. In their 
work-in-progress groups, students can be trained to discover what is 
valuable in ea^h other s work. To explain what I mean b) ducovermg, 
1 usually present the clas.^ with several especially dull, very rough 
drafts from former students and challenge them to find somethmg 
of worth, whether its just the introduction or even the topic choice. 
To their amazement, they are able to discover potential in even the 
most unpromising essay. One student praises the detail in a para- 
graph, another points out good insights in the conclusion, and soon 
they have put together an essay that excites them. This warm-up 
reduces their fear of facing someone's hopeless or uninspired essa) 
and not knowing any way to respond ex'.ept to mumble "real inter- 
esting essay." Students learn that if they read with the expectation of 
finding something of value, they will find it. 

The process of discovering and of posing global questions usually 
requires the discarding of large chunks of a rough draft. Instructors 
should be forewarned that students' resistance to large-scale discard- 
ing is extraordinary! And no vvonder, when for years they've re- 
garded their first draft as a closed piece of w riting— their final 
thinking on the topic. Old habits die hard, and instructors have to 
persist; it takes several group sessions before students feel comfort- 
able suggesting drasUc levisions to each other. It helps to remind 
students often not to fall in love with their first drafts. 



Editing Groups 

In the second kind of response group, students work as real editors 
do in preparing a piece of writing for publication (in this case, pub- 
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Itcatton ineans submission to the instructor). 1 schedule the editing 
groups two class meetings after the uork-in-progress groups so that 
students ha\e at least four days to levise their rough drafts and I 
have an inter\ening class period for writing instruction. In the edit- 
ing groups, students focus especially on the paragraph and the sen- 
tence and put into practice our class work on cohesion, style, and 
diction. Tnev spot where relationships need clarification and ideas 
need amplification, where the writing is too obvious or dull or un- 
derstated. Again, I discourage mere correcting, on the premise that 
spelling and grammar arc the writer's responsibility (although gen- 
eral warnings may be given, such as to check for fragments). Also, I 
alert students that should the essay need maj(>r rethinking, they may 
return to tne kind of global questions they posed in the work-in- 
progress groups. 

Editing groups could consist of *: *o or three students, with each 
student editing one or two essays, but I have evolved a more inten- 
sive and collaborative system. I divide the class into five groups, each 
of which edits one essay. Thus, five students' essays are edited dur- 
ing the class period (allowing about forty minutes for the editing), 
with everyone having at least one opportunity to be edited during 
the term. Initially, I allou students to form their own groups, but if I 
notice cliques beginning to form, I set up the groups myself so as to 
create new^ interactions. 

In each editing group, the "presenter" reads his or her essay 
aloud while the editors follow along on photocopies. Oral reading, 
so vital to the polishing process, is one reason that I prefer the large 
editing groups to one-on-one editing, the noise of five sm.ultaneous 
readings is tolerable, but twelve or more uould be cacophonous 
Reading aloud permits the editors to digest the text more slowly 
and, more importantly, to attend to the sounds and rhythms of the 
prose. They discover how much the ear picks up what the eye miss- 
es. The editors re.^pond in writing on their copies, and then whoe\er 
finishes first begins discussing his or her responses with the present- 
er. Gradually all five editors join the discussion, which often be- 
comes quite animated as they compare their responses Since the ed- 
iting day is also the due date for the essays, all students turn in their 
essays except the presenters, who receive an extended due date for 
another revision. Thus, the levard for being subject io editmg scru- 
Uny is the chance to turn in a better essay and get a higher grade. 

Although only the five presenters re(ei\e the immediate grade 
benefit, all students in fact benefit, not only through the reiniorc**- 
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ment of class exercises but more subll) in \Nhat the\ disco\ei about 
closure. As students spot more and more possibilities for impro\ing 
an essa>, thev are less ready to call their own work finished. If their 
classmate s essa>— alread) a second or third draft — still has room for 
improvement, so must theirs. And though the\ don't in fact reMse 
each essa> to perfection, the> are at least aware of its incom- 
pleteness. Thev begin to experience what Valer) said about writing 
poetr>— that a piece of writing is ne\er finished, it is just aban- 
doned. 



Conclusion 

The mam benefit of using two-stage response groups is that the> 
break up the revision process, forcing students to take more time 
and invest more care in revision. These group ses.sions consume a lot 
of class time, in effect, the> make revision the focus of the course. 
Students come to realize that revision is what writing is ail about. In- 
stead of writing a single draft at the last minute and hurriedl) cor- 
recung it, they produce a quick first draft in which they let their 
ideas fiovv, regarding this draft as raw material to be shaped. one 
student put it, "I just try to throw together my ideas so J can see 
what sort of direction to take." And another: ''After I write m> first 
draft, 1 take a step back. What am I really trying to sa>? I look for 
problems in flow, structure, style, and logic. Then I write <i second 
draft that is very different from the first.*' As these end-of-terni com- 
ments indicate, students eventually internalize the global questions 
they have posed in the work-in-progress groups. The> begin to 
sound like Sommers's experienced adult writers, asking themselves 
major questions and re visioning their own work, even before sub- 
mitting it to their peers. 

Let me repeat that this turnaround taker, time, the fir-st group ses- 
sions seldom produce dramatic clianges because resistance to change 
i^ strong. Even with the carefullv planned modeling sessions de- 
signed to elicit the responses I'm looking for, I often don'L sc new 
attitude' until midterm, and foi some students not until the end of 
the term. But it is gratif)ing to see the changes take place, to watch 
students grow through these response groups into more mature, 
self-confident writers and editors, and U) w<.tch the class develop a 
mutual trust that allows them to Lccome a supportive writing com- 
munity. 
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Elementary and Secondary 
Writing Partners 



Kirsten Barfod Levinsohn and John Kendall 
Rutgers Preparatory School 
Somerset, New Jersey 

A pair of long legs scrunch under a primary school desk and pro- 
vide just enough room for a pair of much shorter legs to dangle 
freely. Between the two bodies lie a few pieces of paper, the focu5 of 
their attention. Alex, the younger student, is animatedl) talking and 
gesticulating as Linda, his older partner, listens with serious consid- 
eration and, at times, amusement. She responds to her younger 
partner*s ideas b) sifting through ambiguities, encouraging depth, 
or laughing heartily. After further discussion, Linda begins to write 
down their collective ideas, stopping occasionally to ask Alex a ques- 
tion or to clarify a point. The talking and writing flow. 

About twenty minutes later, after editing their collaborative ef- 
fort, Linda and Alex proudly read their stor> to the hushed room. 
Responding to the applause of their classmates, they display broao 
smiles simultaneously. A few other pairs of writers share their sto- 
ries, until the clock signals the end of the period. After bidding 
farewell to his partner, Alex approaches his second-grade teacher 
still clutching his story and implores, *'Can we please do that again?" 

Project Write Siart began as a single joint writing experience be- 
tv\een John KendalPs eleventh/twelfth-grade writing class and 
Kirsten Levinsohn's second-grade class, but quickly grew into a se- 
ries of flesh-and-blood collaborations as the year progressed. The 
enthusiasm and creative prose generated from our first meeting 
convinced us to continue with the paired wridngs. By the end of the 
academic year, with half a dozen correspondences and four in-class 
visits, the two classes had yielded a tremendous array of verbal ac- 
tivity and had demonstrated improved abilities and confidence as 
well. 

This project began v\ith the celebration of (Jhildren^ Book Week 
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in November b) Kiisten's Lower School* students. Aftei the second 
graders read and discussed stories, created and "pubhshed" then" 
ov\n prose, and wrote to their favorite authors, John was invited to 
talk to them about his experiences as a published ciiildren's author. 

When planning the details of the visit, however, ue realized that 
tremendous potential for a writing project existed ni the combined 
efforts of John's expositor) writing class and Kirsteh's second grad- 
ers. Thus, as an additional spur to literar) activit), we planned to 
have the Upper School and Lov\er School students meet and work in 
pairs to compose a story. 

Prior to the meeting, each second grader planned and drew a 
three-segmented picture outline of the stor). The Crst drawing illus- 
trated the characters problem, the second picture demonstrated the 
character's attempt to solve the problem, and the third frame 
showed whether the solution worked. Armed with these pictorial 
outlines, the second graders invited the Upper School students to 
their room. The older students then acted as scribes, taking down 
what the >oung authors dictated, as facilitators, encouraging clear 
and thoughtful responses, and as light-handed editors, fleshing out 
an occasional wobbly thought. 

The mutual excitement and ambitious responses delighted us. Al- 
though we circled among the w riters, braced for numerous cries for 
help, the students barel) requested our services. Afterward, the 
teenage scribes neatly recopied the stories for homework, while their 
Lower School collaborators illustrated the stories and bound the text 
into a book. Feeling like budding Maxwell Perkinses, we displayed 
the finished works in the Upper School and Lower School libraries, 
bef )re installing them as part of Kiisten's permanent classroom li- 



Fncouraged bv the success of the fall collaborative writing experi- 
ence, we planned other paired writing adventuies. Although John 
had a new writing class in the second semester, Kirsten's seasoned 
\eterans eagerl) volunteered to break in the green recru'ts. Pro- 
vided with a chance to start irom scratch, we expanded the writing 
partnerships ovei several months With both long-distance and in- 
class writing. 

To emphasize the fading art of letter writing, we began the class 
interaction with a pen pal assignment. Since we had found that the 
oldei students piovided considerable motivation for the youngei 
students, John s advanced expositor) writing class introduced them- 
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selves via letters first. These were one page letters telling where the 
teenagers lived, what they did in their free rime, and how they saw 
life as sixtcen>ycar-olds. Wc used individual file folders with both 
students' names on them as permanent "envelopes" to ensure indt- 
pendence from the group and to initiate partnerships between the 
pairs of writers. Lower Schoolers began to embellish their folders 
With drawings and doodles, and soon the teenagers began to iraw in 
response, many of them requesting crayons or markers from John 
to compensate for being "underprivileged" Upper Schoolers armed 
only with pencils and ballpoints. 

The second graders eagerly and impatiendy awaited their pen 
pals' letters. They lo\ed the personal attention from the older stu- 
dents; many would strut around the room with their prized letters, 
boaning of the letters' length, a particularly fine picture, or one of 
the accomplishments of their pen pals. Their letters of response 
oftei; imitated the letters they had received, with similar syntax, 
form, or expressions of speech. In many cases, apparently wishing to 
show the importance of ilieii own statements and to demonstrate 
their growing writing skills, the seven year-oids matched the length 
of their pen pals' letters. 

Since storytelling worked well in the fall, we repeated a variation 
of that assignment for the first in-class meeting of this group of 
partners- This time, each student prepared for the joint meedng Yy 
wridng a story's beginning, which introduced the characters, estab- 
lished the setting, and described the problem to be solved. Although 
Kirsten's second graders welcomed their heretofore unseen pen pals 
into their classroom with excited and nervous anticipadon, friendly 
chatter soon ensued. 

After reading rheir story introductions to each other, the pen pals 
switched them with eacii other. Each student then wrote the middle 
of his or hei partner's story, elaboradng on the dimensions of tne 
problem described in the introduction and creating a way for the 
character to solve that problem. With much bantering back and 
forth, and a couple of fudge cookies for sustenance, the stories 
began to develop interesting twists and subplots that then origina- 
tors nevei expected. The partners then returned the story's new 
middle to the surprised, delighted, and, at dmes, perplexed original 
storytellers. These writers then wrote the ending to the stoiies they 
began, and we concluded our first spring visit with the oral sharing 
of the pairs' mutual cieadvity. Kirsten added the lecopied, illus- 
trated, and bound drafts of these three-part stoiies to her classroom 
library. 
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Following two more exchanges of pen pal letters, we began an- 
other, more ambitious writing adventure, the creation of an 
**omegabet" (as opposed to an alphabet). We had ahead) rejected 
several topics because of unsuitability . Through an ''alphabet/ 
omegabet" project, the students uouid examine the Lasic units of 
written language and experiment v.ith the \er) abstract ideas behind 
the twenty-six letters. 

First, each class read Rud)ard Kipling's ''How the Alphabet Was 
Made," a fictionalized account of how a caxeperson in\ented the al- 
phabet, and Dr. Seusss On Beyond Zebra, a model for oui own ef- 
forts. 

Second, as a prewriting word-pla) activit), Kiisten gave her kids a 
vertical strip of the alphabet and asked them to write one or two 
words that began with each letter of the alphabet (e.g., "angry 
aardvarks,*' "bouncing balls"). Their Upper School pen pals then 
had to complete the phrases us'ng aii inverted alphabet (i.e., A 
matched Z, B matched Y, and so on, as in "Angry aardvarks are 
zealous," "Bouncing balls are never yellow," etc). W'e then taped the 
written phrases to construction paper, attached them to fishing line, 
and hung the alphabet mobiles from John's classroom ceiling in time 
for the next visit of Lower Schoolers. 

The omegabet arose from each second grader coining a new let- 
ter, drawing it, and inventing a new word or words that used the 
new letter, just as Dr. Seuss does in his stor). The Upper Schoolers 
helped the second graders compose a stor) involving the new letters 
and words. For example, Aparna made the letter "ahik" and with 
hei teenage partner, Robert, composed the following explanation: 

This letter stands for Miss A/Khookir* doodle. It's 
the ancestor of archeopleroy (a dinosuar) h makes a 
chicken noise. She has a very long tail. And a very 
short beak. Her feathers are purple and pink. She 
has turquoise wings. And the left of her bodv »s red. 
Siie likes to (ly . . She drinks fruit punch. Spc .las 3 
chiklrcMi: Mary, Carol and George. 

Michael cieaied the letter "eeck" and with his Upper School part- 
ner, Joe, explained its origin: 

An eeck stands lor a dust sioim in Anlailica. This 
(lust storm kills all the penguins whether good or 
bad. It covers sixteen miles at a tune. The eeck turns 
the penguins into carrots, not fancy carrots but 
orange ones. Eskimos* who would disappear if 
caught in the storm, come and eat all the carrots that 
used to be penguins 
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We assembled our fifteen new!) invented letters, complete with sto- 
ries and pictures, and provided all thirty partners and the two school 
libraries with our own version of On Beyond Zebra, 

Originally, we had planned to end Project Write Start uith the 
creation of the oniegabet. However, both classes had enjoyed the ex- 
changes immensely, and thev ple<^ded for one more visit. Although 
only two weeks of school re.nained, we couldn't resist therr enthusi- 
asm and used one Upper Schooler's suggestion of a cartooii strip 
collaboration. We photocopied several pages of small stick figures in 
various acuon poses fiorn a hou-to-draw book. Each partner selected 
four or five figures before the paired visit, and was required to use 
at least one of their figures in the joint cartoon strip. We then re- 
joined forces a final ume, provided blank "story boards," and the fif- 
teen pairs of partners went to work ^o create cartoon narratives. 
Their humorous efforts were shared, phoU)copied nd displayed on 
a bulletin board; this allowed students and visitors alike the oppor- 
tunity for a good chuckle. 

Throughout our many paire(i writuig a.trvitres, the enthusiasm 
on both sides of the campus always ran high as a result of careful 
planning and the very nature of cooperatrve learning. We always 
spent considerable time beforehand constructing activities ihat 
would challenge both the Lower Schoolers and, in a differ ,a way. 
the Upper Schoolers. Kirsten would frequently "prewrite with her 
kids through reading stories, discussing ideas, and assigning related 
literary activities. John would explain to his students the overall in- 
tent of an activity but would often us^ the spontaneity of the class 
meeting and the intensity of conipleur.g the collective assignment 
within the class period to kindle intere5t and to provide challenge. 
We met for forty minutes, which included brref intr-oductrons or ex- 
planations, a sizable block of time for co Kjsrng, and then a ten- 
minute cookie break and oral shar ing of ti*^ fruits of the students' 
literary labors. John's kids would then recopy the work more legibly, 
while Kirsten's students would illustrate the stones or make book 
covers for them. 

Along with preparation, the other important contribution to the 
success of our writing collaborations stemmed from the intrinsrc 
benefit of student-to-student motivation, inspiration, and crealion. 
Kirsten's second graders were thiilled to see their own ideas take 
such form and length. For so long iheir imagmations had been held 
m check by their slower and less advanced fine motor skills. Ai their 
age,> these students' ideas had always bla/ed ahead of their strug- 
gling pencils on paper. Now their more experienced ' chauffeurs" 
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enabled them to translate their mental words into physical words 
faster and more effectivel). The second graders were delighted to 
see their ideas being accepted so readily b) then older partners and 
ere intrigued to see ho\^' those same ideas were slightl) remodeled 
and polished to make for a more cogent and smoother story. With 
their partners, they added descriptors, crossed out irrelevant details, 
and, at times, struggled to find the right language to create the de- 
sired effect. 

Shifted into the role of primary literacy experts, John's students 
also enjoyed and learned from the experience. The unfolding stories 
and their younger partners' intensity often amused tl»em. But the 
effort of rewoiding without interfering, guiding without inhibiting, 
and teaching without preaching provided a unique challenge. For 
most students, this was theii first teaching experience. Many found 
that they had to resist the temptation to completely overhaul their 
partners' stories or, at the other extreme, to igr re the ambiguities 
and the inconsistencies because the literary faults were too hard to 
explain. Often the older students' faces betrayed their difficulties in 
figuring out how to facilitate the mutual reworking of the pieces 
The uplifted, eager, and trusting faces of their partners helped 
them to make that pedagogical plunge. Moreover, tb^se attempts at 
guiding the writing of their younger partners increased the teen- 
agers' own metacognitive awareness of what constitutes good prose. 

In adduion, many of the teens realized the mixed blessings of 
adulthood through their return to an elementary classrooKi. They 
loved the nostalgic regression into childhood, they argued intensely 
about morning snack, demanded wide-hned paper d fat pencils 
for recording, and lobbied against censoi l.ip from the adult teach- 
ers Indeed, many tried on the shoes of censorship themselves for 
the first time as they tried to wean their partners fioni preoccupa- 
tion with Rambo, killer lobots, and maniacal monsters (with only 
minimal success). 

Perhaps in nine or ten years, it will be Alex's turn to scrunch long 
legs under a desk in the Lower School, and he will collaborate with a 
pen pal yet to be born. Some of his classmates will remember the ex- 
perience permanently, especially with a thick file folder ot letteis 
and seveial class projects to remind them. Just as Linda's class may 
become more sophisticated editors and more sensitive adults 
through the experience, v\e hope that Alex will still be as excited 
about writing as he wa., after the first collabojation. 
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There is no doubt that the television commercial has changed— and 
will continue to change— the way we fit into the world. The average 
youngster between the ages of five and eighteen, according to Neil 
Postman (1987), sees approximately one thousand television com- 
mercials each week. We can safel> assume then, that our students 
are well acquainted with this ubiquitous genre. While most English 
teachers lament the disproportionately large amount of time that 
students stay fixed in front of the tube, we are also gi owing in- 
creasingly iiU'^rested in making connections between the TV "curric- 
ulum'' and some of our ow^n teaching goals. 

There are many Hays to exploit television advertising to improve 
students' abilities as critical thinkers, speakers, listeners, readers, and 
writers. A definite correspondence exists, for instance, between TV 
commercials and any other piece of intentional communication that 
uses language. Much contemporary theory emphasiz-s the rhetorical 
nature of a// communication— that it occurs for specific purposes, in 
specific context% with specific audiences and writers/speak-rs en- 
gaged—and many parallels can be drawn between the rhetoric of 
the TV commercial and the rhetoric of writing. Particularly when 
students lack a sense of purpose, or audience, or understanding of 
occasion in their writing and therefore grind out arhetorical "Eng- 
fish,'' the TV commercial makes a provocative pedagogical tool. And 
l*ecause most students are already accustomed to lesponding pub- 
licly and collectively to the electronic media, TV cr:>mmercials are a 
"natural" for group work. 

The cooperative learning activity described here is predicated 
upon several commonsense teaching principles: (1) that students can 
take responsibility for their own learning when engaged as active 
learners in small groups, (2) that the most effective learning takes 
place when we build on what we can already do wel! in order to de- 
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velop new competencies and to raise consciousness, anJ (3) that 
teachers can best facilitate learning b> artictilating objectives specify- 
ing definite tasks and outcomes. This acti\it\ is also tntej^rainr— 
bridging gaps between speaking and wnting, skills and imagina- 
tion — ^and by introducing dramatic activities into the English class- 
room, it encourages learning that is creali\e and eiitenaining. 

Iniplementation and Maierials 

By calling off numbers around the room, students are randoml) as- 
signed to work in a group with three other classmates. This proce- 
dure mixes students b> varying le\els •;f abilit) and achievement, 
sex, and ethnic background, an arrangement that creates a "we're all 
in this together" camaraderie promoting the exchange of different 
ideas. 

The instructor gi^*es the following directions: 

Each group will choose one card from each of these three differ- 
ent stacks of index cards. Using the information on your three 
cards, your group will work together to write a scnpt for a TV 
commercial to advertise a product to be bought as a present for 
a certain type of person for a specific gift-guing occasion You 
will be able to use the rest of today *s class to work on youi 
scnpt — to figure out what your product is and how you might 
advertise it for your specific audience and occasion It might be 
wise to have a recorder for each gtoup so you don't lose track of 
your ideas. Tomorrow, each group will act out their comnieiciai 
at the front of the classroom. If you want to use an\ props, >ou 
can bring them in then Your finished commercial should last 
approximately one minute, and c\ery membei of \our group 
should somehow be invoked in its presentation 

Each group choo.ses one card (folded, to prevent reading before 
choosing) from each of the following sets of cards (which the in- 
structor has prepared ahead of time); 

Hypothetical Pioduct Namey These nariies are invented with a con- 
notative potential in mind, so that students can create whatever 
product seems appropriate for the sound and look of the word. One 
of the first major rhetorical decisions that students must make, in 
fact, is at the level of word choice and style: what product could this 
particular name represent appropriately? Some of the Hvpothetical 
Product Name cards I have used include "Sparkum," "9.5," 
"McNamara's," ^'Onadi," "Ravot," "Le Jon," "Manana," "Termo," 
"dan-dan\s," "Fancredible," and "ZYX." 

Gift Recipients. These cards identify the secondary audiences 
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whom students must implicit!) addiess in their commercials— the 
people for whom the gift is intended. The primary audience to 
whom students are marketing their product is not the recipients 
themselves but people who bu> gifts for the recipients. Students are 
thus presented with a rather challenging rhetorical problem, that of 
accommodating hierarchical audience.*;. The> must biainstorm about 
who these people ^e and what kinds of commercials might win 
them over, inventorying the emotions and characters of their audi- 
ences and identifying the kinds of appeals and lines of argument 
that might persuade them— the stuff of Aristolelean rhetoric. Some 
of the Gift Recipient cards I have used inclu:I^ Mother, Father, 
Broth-^ Sister, Daughter, Son, Grandfather, Grandmother, Grand- 
daughter, Grandson, Boyfriend, Girltricnd, Boss, Graduate, Teach- 
er, and Self. 

Occasions fr^r Gift Giving, These cards suggest a context for the gift- 
giving occasion, the cluster of connotations and denotations associ- 
ated with a particular celebrated day. Students must explore the 
nuances of this specific occasion, since one main purpose of this as- 
signment is to create just the right pitch for the right people at the 
-ight time. Some of the Occasion cards i have used include Birth- 
day, \'alcntine's Day, Mother's Day, Father s Day, Anniversary, 
Fourth of July, Christmas, Hanukkah, Halloween, Graduation, Re- 
tirement, Moving, and "Just Because." 

Procedure 

Having selected their cards, students work together to generate 
fresh material for their commercial. This activity emphasi/es the cie- 
ativity and serious playfulness that characterize successful in- 
ventional strategies. By discouraging the application of rigid rules 
(something that often disables poor composers), the commercial- 
composing colloquy promotes flexibility and the exploration o[ 
many rhetorical choices: together, students discover and create con- 
tent, arrangement, and style, as uell as voice, tone, and point of 
view. They come to understand the constraints of the rhetorical 
problem they are grappling with and the implications of the choices 
they make in sohing that problem. They imaginatively and ani- 
matedly impro\ise, trying out different solutions. At - ne minute the 
product is defined as such-and-such, and the next minute it is some- 
thing quite differeiit, ^V;, a second, a certain advertising appeal is 
thought to be effective, and a moment later u is rejected for its lack 
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of suitabilit) for the occasion. Because this is a group activity, the de- 
cisions are reasoned decisions — ones that engage students in stating 
and defending their opinions about different rhetorical matters. 

The variet) of specific rhetorical problems is large, for students in 
each group are involved in developing a unique communication. Yet 
all groups must focus on the same variables, content (the product), 
purpose (to sell), audience, and occasion. The group attempting to 
develop a commercial aimed at persuading people to give '*Spar- 
kum" to Grandma for her birthday is trving to accomplish some- 
thing identical to, )et different from, the group writing the commer- 
cial aimed at getting viewers to buy their bo)lriends "Onadi" for the 
Fourth of July or their sisters *'9.5" for Valentines s Da>. Even when 
students get a seemingly nonsensical combination of cards, (for ex- 
ample, giving *'Ravot" to Grandpa on Graduation Da) or giving 
"ZYX'' to Teacher upon Retirement), the activity works well became 
of the incongruities the students must conscious!) address in design- 
ing their commercials. 

Sharing and Responding 

Invariably, each group has great fun hamming it up in front of their 
classmates, performing their original TV comnjercial. Usually all 
casi members are motivated enough to know their lines by heart, 
and often props are brought in to make the sixty-second spot vis- 
ually appealing. 

Immediately after each commercial is presented, all members of 
the class (including the instructor) write se\eral sentences of feed- 
back to give to the group members at the end of the class period, 
commenting on the commercial and making special note of the suc- 
cess with which it made the invented product attractive to its 
intended audience for the intended occasion. Once all the commer- 
cials have been acted out, a large class discussion ensues, highlight- 
ing the importance of audience, purpose, and occasion for any com- 
munication. Students now have much to say abou. these elements of 
ihetonc, thanks to both the new insight and the increased availabili- 
ty of prior knowledge that this exercise makes possible. 

Depending on other course objectives, this activity can be used as 
c springboard for further group exploration of the connections be- 
tween nonprint media and written composition. For example, in- 
structors might want to address such topics as the types of reasoning 
and organizational patterns in visual and \erl)al foims of composi- 
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tion, the "grammar'' of the electronic media vei:>us the grammar of 
language, and \erbal transitions \ersus \isual transitions. Ha\ing en- 
acted an amateur commercial, students may be assigned to analv/e 
professional advertisements, examining how the> use different types 
of claims, warrants, and evidence. Time might also be devpted to 
studying how the scripts could be revised mto effective pieces of ex- 
pository prose. 

Regardless of what follov\s this cooperative learning project, my 
experience tells me that this activity, by itself, delivers important 
lessons in rhetoric to students. It helps to sensitize them to issues of 
audience, purpose, and occasion; it emphasizes the power of using 
language economically (the commercials last for only one minute), it 
refines their ability to make defensible rhetorical choices; and it en- 
courages them to talk to and to listen to one another. It may even 
prepaie them to deal more critically with the more than fifty thou- 
sand commercials they will view during the coming year. 
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Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows 
Like harmony in music; there is a dark 
Inscrutable workmanship that reconcile}) 
Discordant elements, makes them cling together 
in one society, 

Wordsworth, The Prelude, Book 1, 1 340ff. 

Rogers and Ilammerstein's The Sound of Mmic begins with the famil- 
iar words "The hills are alive with the sound of music And alive 

with sound is just what a classroom is when a teacher undertakes 
group projects. Man> teachers are reluctant to attempt group work 
because of the potential resulting chaos. But dissonance can be 
turned into harmony. 

What evokes more dread in the hearts of English teachers every- 
where than having to teach— not assign, but teach--i\\G research 
paper? Couple that monumental task with the additional require- 
ment of teaching it to the average-abilitv eleventh-grade stuaent, 
and most English teachers query with a faint-of-heart "Who, me?" 
Always the optimist, I decided that since the paper had to be taught, 
I must find some palatable wa> of i.iotiv iting a class of thirt>-two 
girls and three bo>s— few, if an>, of vvhom were planning to attend 
college. How could I convince them that the> must write a research 
paper as a part of the requirement for junior-year English? W^hile I 
could simply announce, "Do it or fail," i chose not to because I want- 
ed them to understand the process, and 1 wanted then research to 
become a worthwhile learning experience. After ruminating about 
the dilemma tor some time, I decided upon a solution I hoped 
would be challenging and instructive, combine group work with le- 
search. 
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Some lime ago I was enchanted b) the idea of Ste\e Allen's televi- 
sion program "Meeting of Minds/' For those unfamiliar \Mth the 
progranri, Steve Allen created lound-table discussions to which he in- 
vited notible guests. Michelangelo, Socrates, Leonardo DaVinci, 
Catherine *'ie Great, Voltaire, Thomas Paine» William Blake, Emily 
Dickinson, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Oliver Cromwell, the Em- 
press Theodora, Attila the Hun, and Bertrand Russell. A discussion 
vvould feature three to four guests, each of whom was introduced in- 
dividuallv. Dialogue progressed between the moderator and one 
guest, the two guests, and so forth, until each of the chairs was oc- 
cupied. At this point, some lively discussion ensued, featuiing philo- 
sophical oi moral questions indicative of or reflective uf each guest's 
era and culture. Some bickering- some applause, some guffaws 
would occur, but what prevailed for the viewer was a new perspec- 
tive of time and space. 

Before I informed m> students about the impending research 
paper requirements, I let ihem view an episode of ''Meeting of 
Minds." Thev became so fascinated with Catherine the Great's ro- 
mantic escapades and Oliver Cromwell's rage ovei his musical mtro- 
duction ("God Save the King") that they were eager to find out how 
this program related to English class. 

Next, I enticed the class with a little theatricality. When they en- 
tered the classroom the next day, they found sealed 9" x 12" manila 
envelopes labeled ''MISSION: POSSIBLE" on their desks. They 
were cautioned not to open them. As the bell for class rang, I played 
a recording of the theme song from the TV show "Mission. Impossi- 
ble." Sufficiently intrigued, the students opened their packets. Each 
packet contained information about research skills: Ume lines, proce- 
dures, footnote an»l bibliography guidelines, notetaking informa- 
tion, and general format rules, as well as instructions for selecting 
one of thirty famous people After I reviewed procedures and con- 
tents of the packet, I united students to form grotips and choose the 
name of a famous person from the list of thirty.* I explained that 
each group would explore one famous person's life and times. Sec- 
ondly, the completed papeis would be culled, and from them would 
come a script for our own version of "Meeting of Minds." Excite- 
ment flashed through the loom. Students then grouped themselves 
and each group chose a person to mvestigate Fiom the list ui thirty 



*I v^oulfi be li<.p|)\ lo shaic thrse inatcii.ns with anvoiit who would like to have 
them Untc mc at Alkn High S<hrK>i. ITt'i and \ iimu SiKCts, AlknKnvn, PA !81()4 
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famous men and women, the groups chose Pocahontas, Shirlev 
Temple, Helen Keller, Laura Ingalls Wilder, and Linda Ronstadt. 

Next I asked each group to complete a sur\e> detailing the names 
of the group members, the name of the chosen famous person, and 
other critical information. For this sur\e>, each group member se- 
lected an area of interest to investigate so that he or she could 
become familiar with the per^oii*. life and times. The areas of inves- 
tigation included au^obiographical'biographical information, histor- 
ical/political events, medical 'entiflc/technological advances, socio- 
economic climate, artistic/cultural endeavors, and current events 
pertinent to each person and time period being investigated. 

Research 

"Midents began researching their topics and per^ons and soon had 
accumulated bibliograph) cards and note cards. After I checked 
both types of cards to make sure students were on the right tracL I 
suggested that each group brainstorm in oidei to decide Iww to ex- 
plain the person's life and times in the most reasonable and efficient 
mannei. After students had devised a simple outline, I suggested 
that they divide it into sections and that each person in the group 
take a section. Kow they had a real challenge. Because most students 
chose to develop their papers chronologically rather than is nar- 
rative (the two forms of biograph) and autobiograph) vse had 
learned about earlier in the >ear), thev could not use just the note 
cards each one had filled out. l^he> needed othei information In 
other words, each student was dependent upon the others in his or 
her group for careful notetaking. If Johnnv didn't take good notes 
about the historical events during Helen Keller's lifetime, Su/.y 
would have to backtrack and investigate again. Because students 
didn^t want to let down their Fellow group members, the) took copi- 
ous and thorough notes. Thev actuall) spent hours after school and 
on Saturdays at the public library working out kinks in their chro- 
nology. The collaboraUve effort was thorough, and the group mem- 
bers worked togethei to produce a whole and harmonious paper. As 
each group wrote its paper, members challenged, encouraged, 
chided, and cooperated with one anothei on such academic iuatters 
as choice of transitional phrases, legibility of woik, coherence of 
writing, word choice, and appi opriateness of material. \> a result of 
the collaboiativc effort, I leceived five excellent research papeis. 
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Students had e\idenced numeiouu skills, including funcuoning at all 
levels of Bloom's taxonom) . 

Preparing for the Program 

Next, five students volunteered to be scriptwriters. Their task was to 
take the five papers and, after reading them, determine what was 
important and what was extraneous. The) had to s)nthesize the in- 
formation and produce a script that showed each famous person's 
character, but the) also had to decide upon what current issues to 
discuss at the roundtable. Although onl) five students actuall) wrote 
the script, they had plent) of advice— and criticism— from the rest of 
the class. One da) I walked into class to hear Frank declare, '*How' 
could )ou possibl) forget to discuss the impact I V has had on civi- 
lization? Where would Shirle) Temple be without it? And who ever 
heard of Laura Ingalls Wilder before she got her o^n TV show ?" 

In the meantime, other groups of students organized other facets 
of the production. One group fashioned costumes; another learned 
about videotaping, another decided upon and found theme music 
for each character; another found props, located a stage, and 
checked on lighting, and the last group became actors and actresses. 

Finally the script was written and duplicated, and the actors and 
actresses learned their parts. Interestingl) , the w riters allowed no 
one but the teacher and the actors and actresses to see the script be- 
fore the production. The) wanted ever)one to be surprised. 

The Great Minds Meet 

On the da) of the taping, the class assembled in the home economics 
living room, which had been transformed with cameras, lights, 
props, and music. I'he theme musrc began, and the announcer an- 
nounced the prognim and guests. The host walked onto the vSet and 
made a few introductorv remarks. Then lie introduced a six-) ear- 
old Shirle) Temple, who SKipped in, curls bobbing, skirt bouncing, 
lij.king a giant lollipop, to the nine of *'Bab), Take a Bow/' After 
son«e preliminar) discussion with Shirle) about her career as a child 
star, the host introduced Pocahontas, who arrived to the beat of 
tom-tom^. When Pocahontas's earl) life had been explored suifi- 
cientl), the host introduced Helen Keller and Annie Sullivan. 

Citudents from the Helen Keller group had lecognized that the) 
had an addiUonal problem. Since Helen Keller was blind, deaf, and 
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mute, how could a panel communicate with her? They wanted 
Helen to participate in the discussion, bu: the> knew that the audi- 
ence's willing suspension of disbelief would be stretched to its hmits 
if Helen were able to see, hear, and speak. Therefore, this group 
added Annie Sullivan, who spoke in a charming Irish brogue and in- 
terpreted for Helen, the panel, and the audience. The students who 
portrayed Helen and Annie were so concerned with authenticity that 
they had gone to the local Association for the Blind and learned 
some simple sign language. Appropriateh enough, the music se- 
lected for Helen and Annie's entrance was "I Can See Clearly Now." 

Next we met Linda Ronstadt, who was dressed in the latest fash- 
ion and entered to one of her hit songs, "Party Girl." After some 
preliminary biographical information, Linda questioned Shirle) 
Temple about her show business career. 

What a perfect cue for Laura Ingalls Wilder! Although Laura was 
never in show busii ss, her writing of the Little House books en- 
abled the creation of the popular TV show "Little House on the 
Prairie." Therefore, what better musical introduction could she have 
than the theme from the show based on her writing? The moderator 
questioned Laura briefly about her family, her schooling, and the 
hardships her family endured as pioneers on the frontier. 

The subject of hardships produced a lively discussion among the 
group. The questions of Indian cruelty and cruelty lo Indians arose 
and produced a number of insights about early pioneer life. The 
discussion then proceeded to societal \iews ox" handicaps. When 
Pocahontas indicated that a child with handicaps such as Helen Kel- 
lers would be isolated from the tribe and left somewhere to die. an 
irate Annie Sullivan pounded her clenched fist on the table and de- 
manded an explanation Pocahontas responded, sa)ing that it was a 
tenet of her tribe's religion to cast aside anyone who could not take 
care of him- or herself. In addition, she said, the Creator did not ex- 
pect anyone who was not perfect physically to live. This discussion 
contmued with veliement arguments for some time as each member 
of the panel contributed her outrage about ireatmeiu or mistreat- 
ment of others, not oiJ; the handicapped. Before anyone realized it, 
the cameraman was signaling that the allotted time was nearly over. 

Interestingly enough, one of the most positive contributions of 
the project for the class was that the young lady who portrayed 
Laura Ingalls Wilder was learning-disabled with a severe memory 
problem. Earlier in the year, class members had little to do wtth her, 
but as she undertook the part of Laura, her group and ther the en- 
tire class became very supportive. While she did have some diificuky 
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remembering her lines, slif :,iicceeded m her art as Lama and won 
the respect and admiration of he; classmates 

Playing to a Wider Audience 

The culmination of this expeiieme was the \ieuiiig of the xideo- 
taped program on the last da) of school. A number of guests were 
united to the presentation. One of the most surprising outcomes of 
this project was that on the da> c " he viewing, teachers from all 
over the school, from a \ariet\ of discipiints, stopped b) or called 
and asked when it was being shown. Apparent!), the stud-^nts were 
so enthusiastic, even the normall) reticent ones, that the) told an)- 
one within earshot about their production. As a result, the screening 
had a large and varied audience. 

What impressed most of the adults was the wholehearted in\oKe- 
ment of the class during the \iewing. Students anticipat d ctiiain 
par ts of the script. The) were eager to see Annie pound the table in 
disbelief about the treatment of the handicapped, and the) were 
genuinel) enthusia' and suppcjrtixe of the student who pla)ed 
Laura when she rer iembered her lines. The camaraderie exhibited 
throughout this venture into group research surpasses an) I ha\e 
expei ^nced during my reaching career. 

That was the fir t year's effort. Over the past lour years, we've 
had \isilf) from Albert Schweitzer P. T. Barnum, Jim Thorpe, Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Marie Antoinette (kids seem to like the challenge of 
dealing with the beheading of the grande dame), Gandhi, Galileo, 
Dolle) Madison, Jacqueline Kenned) Onassis, Charlie Chapiin, Babe 
Ruth, Michelangelo, and RaspuUn. We'^e had a great tirriC and 
learned . lot. We\e learned to respect individual rights, to work to- 
gether, and to research complex topics. \\e'\e managed to be cre- 
ative, to work the school's videotape ecjuipnient, and to find solu- 
tions to seenimglv insurmountable problems. of all, however, 
we've found that we can still be individuals ai.J work as a cohesive 
group to produce research papers and a videotape of our efforts 

Evaluation 

Evaluation is always a difficult task for <i leather, and group work 
corupourrds that diffkultv at least tenfold. After numerous attempts 
at grading this pioject, I devised the folh irr^^ s\stem. Each studer.t 
is graded individuall) on bibliographv cauls and note cards. After 
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that, the group is graded on a point system for completion of each 
task. Quality does not seem tc be a problem. Because of students' 
desire to have an A paper, each group member criticizes the rough 
draft of the paper and makes suggestions and inipiovemeiits. i gi\e 
students a checklist to \erif> specific elements before the> submit 
their papers for grading. 

In addition, as a check on shared responsibility I ask each student 
to keep and submit a process journal. From time to time, I collect 
and check journals to determine \shcther the group is uorkmg well 
together or whether someone is having a particular problem. 

Throughout the group process, students are responsible to one 
another for finding accurate information. They must take good 
notes, and they must share tasks and be responsible workers. Ulti- 
mately, the project emphasizes each student* talents lather than his 
or her shortcomings. Better >et, it helps students analyze, synthesize, 
and evaluate what is important and what isn't. Many times IXe over- 
heard one student challenge . nother with "But [famous person's 
name] would nmr say that!" 

Obviously students obtained information in their quest. Further- 
more, they had to use comprehension skills in order to apply rhe in- 
formation. In addition, students had to analyze and select specrfic 
portions of information to write their re'^e^.rch papci:,. They then 
had to evaluate that information and synthesize it into a fbrm other 
than the original text. Beyond that, the class had to use the same 
skills on a higher level of abstraction in oidei to produce a script 
and carry out their chore. 

Conclusion 

Group work rs not neat and tidy in pr actice oi in grading, v\ ideas or 
in noise le\el. it rs usually chaotic and dissonant. Ann Berthoff 
(1981) encourages teachers to tolerate chaos when she savs. 

Now. chaos is scarv the meanings that can emerge from it, 
which can be discerned laking shape within it, can be discoxered 
only if students who are learning to write (an Icani to tolerate 
ambiguit h is to our teacheily a(i\antage that the mmd doesn't 
Ilk'* chaos, on the other hand, we ha\e U) be ale it to the fact that 
meanings can be arrned at too quickly, the possibilitv of other 
meanings being tooahiuptly foreclosed. What we must reah/e 
oursehes and make dramatically e\ident to our students is what 
1 A. Richards means when he (ails ambiguities "the hinges of 
thought " (pp. 70- '^I) 
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Yes, group work is chaotic and dissonant, but it fosters thinking 
and imagination. It helps us to ''uinge'' things together, to make as- 
sociations and connect ons. Certain!) the dust) immortal spirits 
we've conjuied up in our research project help us to begin "a dark ^ 
Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles / Discordant elemenis, 
makes them cling together / In one societ)'' to produce a harmo> 
niouj "Meeting of Mind?." No maaei how harmonious or dissonant 
the groups of students involved in this project become, I will never 
forget the warning 1 overheard a senior give an incoming junioi . 
"Every time you hear the sound of music in her class, look out! It 
means trouble, and boy, does it mean vsork!" 
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Se\en, come ele\en — throw the dicel No, not classroom gambhng 
but cooperative learning with a six-sided box. Fhis activity chal- 
lenges high school seniors as well as grade school learners — pushing 
all to ^'^e be>ond the ob\ious. Built on individual and group plan- 
ning, writing, and publishing, "Six Sides"" encourages cooperati\e 
learning, fosters creativity, and spotlights both the individual and 
the group. A quick look at the what, the how, and the wh) of the ac- 
tivity will clarify this cooperative venture. 

WHAT? Boxes displaying jorative writing efforts are the 
final products of this group endeavor. '^>oxes — colorful and cieative, 
piled on library shelves, hanging as mobiles, stacked on activity 
tables, and handled daily. Boxes— written and designed b> student 
groups. Boxes — describing, narrating, analyzing, bnni;ing together 
skills, cooperation, and learning. 

HOW? Divide the class into groups of six students. Cnoose ordi- 
nary, familiar topics for student collaboration, peanut utter sand- 
vv^iches, jogging shoec, locker keys, T-shirts, ice cieam co :cs. 1 hen 
direct the groups to select one object and imagine wliat it could be, 
what it could do, what caused it, who needs it, and what nukes it ?/. 
They poke it, stretch it, cuddle it, listen to it, frzhr for it. Together, 
they brainstorm, listing facts and fantasies. 

With this prewriting exercise finished, indi i.Iuals tlnow the due, 
rolHng unul everyone has a different numbc-r. C::E means descnbe 
the object; 1 WO, tell a story about the object, THREE, compare or 
contrast it; FOUR, find its causes (or effects); Fi\T, classifv or di- 
vide it; and SIX, argue for it. 

With the luck of the throw, students wiitc one hundred woids oi 
more on their object usmg the brainstorming list and the designated 
form, description, narration, tomparisoirontiast. cause/effect, clas- 
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sification, or aigunient. Working indi\ iduallv , tlu v piepaic their 
first drafts. 

Returning to the groii;: and working in tuos or thiees, the stu- 
dents rewrite and edit. When read) for the nna! diaft, tiie group ap- 
pro\es all six selections c'nd decides on the format foi publication, 
hand- printed in pencil, pen, or colored pens, calhgraphv, uord- 
processed copy; or whatever. 

A shoe box makes a stuid) base for the polished product, I hrow 
away the lid and cut the box in half, crosswise. Shove the two ends 
together, turning the first end upside doAn to fit inside the second. 
Tape. Cut paper to fit the sides, transcribe the six short selections 
into the desired format, and paste the selections onto the box, (If 
shoe boxes are scaice, gather graham cracker boxes or ask the ath- 
letic department for \oL'">ball cartons.) When finished, the cubes 
are piesented to the class, critiqued, displaved on shelves and tables, 
hung from lights, and enjoyed for weeks on end. 

Who ran resist picking up the "Six Sides of an Ice Cieam Cone" 
and reading one author's classification section. 

Ice cream cones can be classified in se\eial wa\s. When it 
comes to si/e, vou can order one scoop, two, or c\en ihiec if vou 
can keep them piled atop \our cone Si/e can be more than 
three scoops if you want, but lake \our do^ or little brother 
along to eat what hits the sidewalk. 

Also, cones can be classified according to color, and the\ \an 
from pecan peadi to black licorice. In between vou ha\e a rain- 
bow of red ras|>berrv, orange shcibel, vellow lernori. gieen 
pislachro, fresh blueberry, or pi»rple blackberrx. 

Look out, however, for an rce cream cone is also dangerous 
and falls into the armoung, embarrassing, oi painful (lass h can 
run through vour tlngeis, clown \our arm. and make vou stickv 
all afternoon It can be er7ibarrass»rig anci clr»bi)ic down vour 
new shirt or slacks and then plop on tlit- car scat. Worst of all. if 
eaten too fast, an ice crcarii (one can zoom lo a spot above \our 
right e)e and give von a jabbing headache 

So l)eware of these facts next time vou sav. "ix't s go get an 
ice cream cone " 

Or who (an puk j) the cube giving^ six aspects of a lockci key and 
read onh once the compansor./coiitiast side printed theie. 

A locker ke> can be* compared to manv things In «*i/e, it is 
smaller than most car ke\s, a credit c<nd, and a halt-ealen (Ikko- 
late chip cookie u is, howevei, biggei than a dmu . rnosi buttons 
(ex(ept some designer ones), and a life savei 
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When U comes to hardness, a locker ke\ heals a plastic spoon, 
cardboard, or e\en m\ fried hanibur^eis Put u|) against aio- 
nias, it loses all contests with cut gras*^, summer lams, ()j)cning a 
new can of coffee oi mv mom's perfume !l wins, though, with 
negative smells like cooked livei, the garbage can, and m\ lunch 
from last month m the bottom of m\ locker. 

In usefulness, houever, niv lockei ke\ beats most ennies It 
can safe!) hide m\ posleri^. last vear's science piojert, g\m shoes, 
tard) slips I ha\en't taken home, and the latest note from \ou- 
knovN-v\ho. Fart of mv life is seciet and safe because of (his tin\ 
key. . • 

And finally, WHY? Coopeiatue learnnig flout ishes with "Six 
Sides." Working together to see the man) facets of an object sets a 
common goal and directs the process, gi' ing j pac^ and lime for fre- 
quent interaction and learr..iig. Brainstorming a;id shanng icieas en- 
ergizes everyone and gives even the weaker student a good list for 
starters. Rewriting and editing together in small groups provides 
mutual support and enables students to utilize ke) skills. Because the 
box requires six sides, individual cunti ibutions are impoitant and 
are kept intact — not discarded or swalk^wtd up in a group summ irv. 
And when someone > needed to make '..e box, choose the colors, or 
create that special touch cooperation and le irning continue. 

Fmall), building the box demands the skills, discipline, generosit), 
and growth inheretit m cooperative learning. Seeing ideas in three 
dimensions — to be touched, turned, and enjoyed — makes nnportaiit 
both the product and the process, the individual and the group. 

Teachers adept at presenting material, forming groups, and mon- 
itoring progress will find "Six Sides" adaptable and suited to mai.v 
age levels. Howevei, one problem spaiking heated debates and yet 
to be resolved remains. "Who gets to take the box home"--" Mav^ 
throwing dice again is the only solutioni 
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The Tuenty-One Balloons is a fantasy that has appeal for teachers and 
students alike For teachers, especially toward the end of the school 
year, the book's major character is an inspiration. After fort) years 
as an arithmetic teacher. Professor William Waterman Sherman 
makes plans to spend a year traveling in a balloon. "In this giant 
balloon he thought he could float around for a whole year, out of 
touch with the earth, with nobody to bother him and leavmg his des- 
tination to the winds" (p. 5). 

At Shoreham- Wading River Middle School, the book seived as a 
springboard for an integrated unit of study on world cultures and 
geography. This unit also included lessons on letter and report writ- 
ing, notetaking, and preparing bibliographies, as well ?s science 
lessons on water desalini^ation and tiie principles involved in balloon 
travel. The students enjoyed the story, worked together on their 
various p.ujecis, and prepared with their parents an international 
festival. 

The Twenty-One Balloons, published in 1947 and available in paper- 
back, was a Newbery Award winner and is but one of William Pene 
Du Bois's books. Since, as Flannery O'Connor said, a good story re- 
sists paraphrase, the gist of the story is provided: 

In 1883, Professor Sherman leaves San Franci.sco in the Globe. A 
sea gull punctures the baMoon, and the professor is lescued by one 
of the re.sidents on the rumbling Pacific island of Krakatoa, located 
between Java and Sumatra. The island is filled with diamond mine.s. 
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and the iweniv families who ha\c been selecieJ to Inc theie are the 
richest in the world 

The families are named after letters of the alphabet, and each 
family has four members; for example, Mr. A, Mrs. A, and a boy 
and a girl named A-1 and A-2. '^^'he island is go\erned b\ a Gourmei 
Constitution, and the inhabitants follou a Restaurant Calendar. 
There are twenty days to a month. Each da> of the month, one fanii- 
1> IS responsible for pieparing meals for the other residents. E ich 
family has adopted the ways of a country that begins with their let- 
ter Their homes are restaurants designed in the architectural style 
of the particular country, and th'^^y serve the food of thai countr\ . 

The A.'s run an American restaurant and ser\e onl\ real Amen- 
can cooking Vau are now eating at the B 's This is a Bnush 
chop house. The C/s run a Chmese restaurant The D/s run a 
Dutch restaurant, the E.'s an Egyptian restaurant. . . (p S8) 

The residents ha\e designed m^ny wonderful in\entions, includ- 
ing a craft lifted b\ twenty balloons that is to be used should the \o!- 
cano erupt This is just what happens, and e\eryone boards the 
craft. Most of the inhabitants drop to safety o\er India. Left alone. 
Professor Sherman ditches the craft just off the coast of England, 
fifteen days after he left San Francisco. 

Professor Sherman is rescued and suddenly becomes a woildwide 
celebrity. Everyone wonders how he could ha\e made the trip in 
such a short time. The book actually begins with Professor Sher- 
man's account of his journey before the members of the Western 
American Explorer:*' Club. 

As some may know, the volcano on Krakatoa did erupt in 1883, 
and was heard three thousand miles away. Over one hundred thou- 
sand people died from the tidal waves. PBS's "Nature" has had a 
special on Krakatoa, and scientists have been interested in liuw the 
island became inhabited after the explosion 

In New York Stale, where hixth graders study world geography 
and histor), the possibilities foi using this book in a coie oi inte- 
grated curriculum are enormous, and over the past three yeais we 
have developed a number of cooperative learning activities that in- 
volve small-group presentations, team teaching, and parents. 

The unit is designed to last anywhere fiom six to nine weeks, fie- 
fore the unit begins we look at the district's curncula to see how the 
various content goals and language arts objectives can f)e incorporat- 
ed There arc three basic components to this unit. The first compo- 
nent involves listening comprebens.on and notetaking activities two 
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or three times a week The second and thnd cfMiiponents ait uroj- 
ects in which students focus on research skills and expository uiit- 
ing The projects invoke small-group \>oik sessions, several times a 
week The listening comprehension and notetaking activities and the 
projects are run concurrently because as students lead die book the\ 
develop ideas for different projects. For the >ake of convenience m 
exposition, however, the three strands will be discussed separa^elv in 
the following sections. 

Listening Comprehension and Notetaking 

The first four chapters of The Twenty-One Balloons are read to the 
students using a Directed Listening-Thmking Activity (DL- TAj for- 
mal (Stauffer 1975). Prior to each reading session, the teacher marks 
appropriate stopping points where the students \m1! be asked to 
make predictions about what thev think will happen next. At each 
stopping point, students' predictions aie recorded on the board or 
on an overhead-projector transparencv. As the reading progresses, 
the accuracy of th- predictions is tested. 

In addiuon to the DL-TA, students take notes while they hsten, 
and the notes are shared at the end of each session. During the first 
^everal sessions, the teachei melds the students' notes and asks one 
^tudent to serve as a secretary The secretary organizes the notes 
from the board and reproduces them in time foi the next class At 
the next class, students review the notes and check them for ac- 
curacy before the reading begins. 

After the teacher has modeled the DL- 1 \ and notetaking proce- 
dures for a few weeks, both activities are turned over to pairs of stu- 
dents Lsuallv, students choose their own partners, so there are two 
pairs of students responsible foi sharing cvch chapter wjth the class. 
Kach team does either the DL- TA or the notetaking activity with one 
of the latter six chapters of The TueniyGne Balloons. In a class of 
twenty-four students, each student can be involved in one of the ac- 
tivities In larger d^^sses, gioups of three have worked together suc- 
cessfully. The advantages of working in pairs, however, are obvious. 
The students help each other through a cateful reading of the text, 
and in the DL- TA thev support each othei m claiifving the infeien- 
tial-type (juestions they ask the class. 

The pairs doing the DL- TAs will need approximately three 
twenty-minute periods to r^M(i each of the six chapters to the class. 
I he following instuutions ar^* giv-n to these students, who are given 
a week to prepare their presentations. 
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1. Read the chapter together and find good stopping points. 
These are places uhere you can ask the class what the\ think 
will happen next. 

2. Write questions for each stopping point. 

3. Decide what parts each of you will read, and practice \our 
reading. 

4. Meet with me to discuss your work. 

5. Make your presentation. 

6. Meet witn mc for an evaluation. 

Students are evaluated on how weil-organized the) were, the 
quality of their stopping points, their tact and politeness, and the de- 
gree of probing — that is, the degree to which the> followed up on 
student predictions. (A :>imjlar procedure can be used to teach re- 
quiied basal stories. See Bear and Invernizzi 1984 for more details 
on organizing and evaluating studeni-directed readmg groups.) 

The instructions for tiie teams of notetakers are quite simple. 

L Read the chapter together and list the important points in an 
outline form. 

2. Meet with mc to share your notes. 

3. Lead the class in a notetaking session following each day's read- 
ing. 

4. Revise your notes to take into account additions suggested b\ 
the class. 

5. Duplicate and distribute the notes befoic the next session. 

6. Meet with me for an evaluation 

The teams are evaluated on the basis of the accurac), claritv, and 
organization of their notes, their willingness to incorporate other 
students' suggestions, and theii prcjmptness in distributing the 
notes. 

The First Round of Projects 

As the readei may recall, the book begins with Professor Sherman's 
lecture to the Explorers Club about his trip. He goes on at some 
length describing his craft and his preparation for the trip. In addi- 
tion, some of the most famous balloonists create fantastic exhibitions 
in his honor. In the course of discussing the fiist four chapteis, stu- 
dents often raise factual-type questions such as the following. 
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How wide is the United States? 

How long does it take to travel across countr\ b\ tram'^ 
How many miles per dav can a balloon travel'^ 
Who was president of the United States in 1883? 
What is ballast? 

How can salt water be turned into drinking water? 
Where is Krakatoa? 

Quite informally, the teacher asks students to find answers to these 
questions and to report back to the class the next day. 

After these first few questions are answered, work groups are cre- 
ated to research broader topics. Usually there are three or four 
groups studying volcanoes and three groups stud>ing balloon travel. 
Occasionally theie is a group of students interested m inventions, 
these students read some of Du Bois's other works and study Rube 
Goldberg inventions. All of the groups work together, meet on a 
regular basis to do library research, write reports, and make group 
presentations. The teacher circulates among the groups and offers 
assistance as it is needed. Working together in groups is a new expe- 
rience for many students, and we see this first lound of projects as 
helpful in building a cooperative spirit in our class. Two to three 
weeks are allowed for preparation and presentations. Since students 
^re required to develop bibliographies, the teacher presents separate 
lessons on how to do so. 

Piesentalions are evaluated by the entire class. At fi-bt, the evalua- 
tion", simply consist of students saying what the\ liked about a pre- 
sentation. This remains the first step, but graduall), as a level of 
trust is developed, the presenters are asked to reflect on how they 
could have improved their presentation, and then their classmates 
make suggestions. Without fail, othei gioups pick up on these sug- 
gestions. Occasionally, since personal letter wiiting is also part oi the 
sixth-grade curriculum, students have been asked lo wiite letters t(; 
the groups that commented on their presenianons. 



The Second Round of Projects 

The students' DL-TA piesentations and notetakmg pi esentaticMis 
take the class to the point in The TuHnity-One Balloorn where the 
Gourmet Constitution is dcscnbed When students are asked what 
the next round of pr(>jccts should be, without fail thev suggeM that 
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each student should choose a letter of the alphabet and then re- 
search that countrv. Students uork in pairs and dra\. a letter out of 
a hat. When the unit is teani-taught, the alphabet is divided in half 
and students choose a letter. 

Our study of world geogiaphv is nou under wav. As a class, we 
brain^torni on each letter and suggest possibilities for the pttirs to 
consider. Here some guidance is necessaiv. Unlike Du Bois, we do 
not allow A to represent the United States, It is not unusual for stu- 
dents to confuse states with countries dast vear a student suggested 
Kansas for the letter C). Pairs settle on a countrv and place a flag on 
their countr) on the world map. T>picall>, each pair is responsible 
for creating a travel brochure for their country. Students contact 
local travel agencies for brochures. (We've learned to call the agen- 
cies in advance of thv. assignment to warn them of the upcoming del- 
uge. In some instances, as in the case of Lebanon, travel agencies are 
unable to offer much assistance.) After a lesson on how to write a 
business letter, students write their country's embassy in New York 
for more information. 

Finally, an international lunch is scheduled. Each pair brings a 
dish, and parents are invited to join the classes in the cafeteria for an 
international feast. Students wear native dress, and each pair is 
given a moment in front of the group to introduce their country and 
dish. This vear, a local lestaurant donated some extra food, paper 
goods, and a tank of helium for a balloon launch. Students attached 
letters to their balloons asking anyone who found the balloons to 
write back and let us know where and when the balloons were re- 
trieved. A strong .southwesterly wind took several balloons twenty 
miles to Connecticut in just forty-five minutes. In other vears, the 
balloons have gotten orrly as far ,is the local elemrrrtary school. On 
the average, six out of fortv balloons are retrieved. 

Conclusion 

Group work is ai] importarrt part of this unit of studv At the begin- 
ning, groups were informal and establrslred for short duratiorrs. In 
previous grades, students nrav not have had opportunrtres to vvork 
together, arrd rt may require a few assignrnerrts before they take 
therr work seriously. Groups become productrve when the students 
see thai they are in charge, Uiat their peers wrll look to them for ad- 
vice, and that they are rcsponsrble for Icadrng the rest of the class. 
We prefer to teach with a "little t,' and not a '1>ig t", we prefer not 
to tell our students what to (io, but rather to facilitate ihcu learning. 
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Overheard as three third-grade bo>s biainstoiined ideas for a script 
for a videotape production: 

We can do anything we want with this \ideo machine. Like God- 
zilla's fire. Like on that Dr. Pepper commercial and he was burn- 
ing everything up and they gave him a Dr Pepper. Fire all ovei 
the place. Maybe another planet. We need to make muscles and 
buildings and a little cable car that flies And like this could be a 
time capsule. We need popsicle sticks. And a trap for Godzilla's 
feet. No trap! Godzilla's trying to save us from creatures from 
space We need to make a background. You know how back- 
grounds move and they change things electronically? And I could 
get my hamster to talk and Godzilla could save him! Yeah! 

Students like these, who create original scripts \.\ small groups for 
a drama or media production about school :,ubjects, e\ents, liter- 
ature, or just something they hke (such as Godzilla), ha\e a unique 
opportunity to use language and learn cooperatively. One approach 
to scriptwriting in small groups that I have lound effective from pri- 
mary through middle school begins with a general topic selected b; 
the whole class. The topic is then discussed, debated, elaborated on, 
organized, explained, written about in separate parts in small 
groups, and finally put together for production by the whole class. 
The real payoff in cooperative learning is in the class's communica- 
tion of their original ideas to an audience. These ideas have been re- 
vised and refined thiough small-group interaction, as the students 
literally acted on what they knew and brought their words and ideas 
in the script to life by performing or producing their own play or 
media production. 

The Scriptwriting Process 

1. Selecting a topn. Students aie con.stantly in the piocess of gener- 
ating topics that can be written about, diamati/ed, or produced in 
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media foim. Examples include books thai are read aloud ' > the 
whole class, social studies or science stud\, current e\ents, popular 
films, other media events, and learning the use of a new medium. 
The suggestion to dramatize, tilm, or \ideutape these topics ma\ 
come from the teacher after obsening students spontaneousl) mak- 
ing on characters, playing roles together, and creating their own im- 
provised drama. 

2. Extending the respome to the topic through talking and xvnting. 
Aoungcr children can dictate a group stor) that cm be recorded as a 
language experience, or the) can wrue their own stories or tell them 
to you. Older students ma\ note deas and extend these through 
personal writing. 

3. Sharing stones. At some point, hildren ma) v\ant to share what 
the) have written with )Ou, with the other meml .s of a small 
gioup, or with the whole class. These sharings can become a focal 
point foi discussing and extending ideas into scriptable form. 

4. Forming groups, Aftei sharing, students will he* "e reasons to be- 
come connected in small groups and will suggest their own i jmbin.i- 
tions. i have alwa)S found it more effective to let (onimon interests, 
ideas, or images (such t.s Godzilla) o\erride more tiadi lal bases 
for forming groups such as ability or compaubility. 

5. Brainstorming ideas. After grouping, allow a period for small- 
group discussions of the focal idea first then periodic discussions 
with the whole class to point out a general diiecuon for the script to 
follow. 

6. Blocking the script. One wa) to organi/x ideas ai long the whole 
class IS to < 1 *ssif) ihem under the following tvpes of headings on the 
board ( v)n a l-^^ee wall chart or oveihead projec or: Storv Idea, 
Synop^i>, Plot, Setting, (Characters, Action, F\ *nts, Set,uence 

7. Recording results. One student can record the group > ^deas for 
each headmg. I he group can then put the ideas on a illetin board 
for the whole class to use a^ a framework for future discussions and 
writing. Studen.s can make notes and shaie ideas on this public 
draft. 

8. Dividing the sequence of events I actions ivAo numbei^'d mts, \ shift in 
groups ma) take place heie accoiding to their e\ol\ing mtcicsts and 
abilit) to woik together cooperatively and producn\elv. At this point 

\ey are in charge and will decide these things themsehes if the script 
is developing well and still holdmg their interest. 
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9. Wntnig acts in small gumps inid OfMmg dialo^^w 'lliis stage will 
cover an extended peiiod oi iinic uiilil each group has a woiking 
draft the> can share. Man) skills can he iiiircKiuced oi rtiiifoiced 
here, such as ordering and sequencnig e\enis and actions, w riting 
dialogue, using quotation marks, wuting naiiation and noting stage 
directions or shooting notes, 

10. Coming togethei as a whole class to shme written acts Discuss prog- 
ress here, as well as tr-.nsitions between acts ( This c<ui be done pe- 
riodically during the \v:ring period.) 

1 1. Revise the acts in small gfoups, i'he groups can begin to v,ork 
with others to create transitions between acts; that is, from Act 1 to 
Act 2, Act 2 to Act 3, etc. 

12. Reviewing and levising the soipt as a gioup. C:<)pies of the working 
scripts should be a\a)' ible so that all can read and respond to them 
during periods of wnung. All of the acts can be kept in a single 
folder so that students will ha\e access to them as the> get new ideas. 

13. Synthesizing the final sept. One working script will finallv 
emerge, but changes will natuiallv occur as \ou begin to mount the 
play or media production, in ih^^ end, the sciipt is a bluepiint foi 
the play or media production, not the prodn<tion itself 

Integrating the Curriculum: The Tale of an Unfair Ejection 

A play conipo.«^ed b\ a fourth- and fi^rh-giacle coin!)ination class 
working in small groups was a natural outgrowth of a \ariet\ of in- 
terests that were oigan/ed, clarified, and communicated to others 
through 'hamatiAition. '{'he subject is an example of how natural it 
IS to integrate the curricuhim through writing and drama 

I had read aloud a book written bs (athei, (>()idon I) Shir- 
reffs, who is piimanh a writei of adult historical noxels of the West, 
hut who has also written man\ historical noxels ui no\els with a 
Western setting for childien and \oung adults (C><)X 19S()j. 1 he stu- 
dents were excited a!)(jut fhi Mystn-y of the Haunted Mine and espe- 
cialK liked the three main chaiaclcis, often speculating that the giil 
in the sloiv was leallv nie I noticed that were s|)oiitaneou^lv 
pl<i\iti'/ * ^Kinu (iarv, fuck, and Sue, and 1 a^so somewhat uncom- 
ffi'>abl> realized that S^e began to manifest mannerisms I knew 
were mv own These chaiacteis alM) began to <ippeai ni the students* 
writing, and il seemed onh natuial at this point tr> vu-^^gest sujpi- 
wiitingin oidei to gani/e these impun is<itional c b ..uc ^ skc u hes 
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into dramatic form. We began, then, witii three ni *in characters. But 
we needed a settini]^, a plot, and a lot of action. 

The students were doing one Elementary Science Studies unit 
called "Where is the Moon Tonight""" and another unit called "Buds 
and Twigs." As a result, the pla>'s setting became another planet 
peopled b) two races: the Plant People and the H .manoids. The 
conflict in the pla) came from another topical interest — a social stud- 
ies unit on elections during a presidential election \ear. The plav 
began to take form when the students titled it The Tnle of an Unjan 
Election and uent through the steps of sci iptwriting in small groups 
already described. 

Here is the plot of The Tale oj an Unfair Election written as promo- 
tional publicity for the play: 

An election takes place on the planet Zot The election has been 
rigged by the Humanoid presidential candidaie, Tav loi. Tlie 
Humanoids are m\aders from a d\' g planet and ha\e enslaved 
the native Plant Pcrople. Trailing .Arbutus, the other presidential 
candidate, sends his vice-presidentiai candidate, Leaf, to earth 
for help to restore free elections for Plants and Humanoids 
alike. 

Leaf meets the Mctzenberg children, Gar\, l uck, and Sue, VNho 
take hini to their father, a famous space scientist \sho is going on 
a scientific expedition to Zot. He takes Leaf along and piomises 
to help The children stowaua) on the s\ iceship U.S.S. Moon- 
beam and join their father for many adventures on Zot. 

This pla) was performed in the lound on the f loor of the g>in. 
The audience sat in a circle of chans around the action. Spaces were 
left at intervals in th^^ circle for entrances and exits, and the children 
waited behind scieens outside the circle. To create an effect of deep 
space, the room was dark except for spotlights on the action. Audi- 
en^ : inxohement was invited during scenes with political tallies and 
revolt: the audience became part of the crowd and the drama itself. 

The Individual and the Small Group: "Jan Andrews is Trailing Ar- 
butusr* 

While The Tale of an Vnfaii Eleition was considered a success !ur 
cveryc/iie, one student m particuLi appeared io benefit. Jan was the 
shyest child in the class and often stiuggled to look people m the e\e 
when she spoke. She v\as **.^o large for her age, a proiyieir that com- 
pounded her slnnessand her desire to remain unnoticed. I never 
asked Jan io speak or share, and she never voluntecied. 
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Jan had become extremely iinolved uiih her small group, how- 
ever, and when we cast the pla> with volunteers, Jan asked to play 
the important role of the presidential candidate of the Plant People, 
Trailing Arbutus. I thin'v we were all surprised and not at aP pre- 
pared for the transformation that took place when Jan donnea the 
imperial-looking robes of the leader of the Plant People, a long and 
flowing hooded affair covered with plastic leaves attached with ^ fe- 
ty pins. She suddenly stood straighter, to the full advantage of her 
larger size. And as she gripped her robe and swished it about for 
emphasis, a voice emerged from inside the hood that none oi us had 
ever heard before. ^: was similar to the voice of the quiet and verv 
dignified young Jan, but it had a new edge of authorit) and volume. 
As they would sa) in the movies, "Jan Andrews is Trailing ArbutusI" 

Jan outdid herself in this role and came to relish all drama-related 
experiences. The other children recognized her special talent and 
the transformation that took place when she worked on a script or 
put on a costume. For Jan, composing a pla> in the relative safety of 
a sm?ll group and then acting on it in the relative safetv of a char- 
acter constituted the special wa> that she found her own voice-— one 
that was barely auditjle during whole-class activities but lang forth 
strong and clear when she created oi played a role. 

Other Dramatic Modes and Organizational Patterns for Small- 
Group Scriptwriting 

In addition to scriptwriting foi plays, there are sev .ral other ways 
students may practice coopeiative leainintr in small groups and per- 
haps find the best mode of expression for their own voices. Film- 
making is almost alwavs a collaborative effort of many individuals, 
and students who make films invariably work in small groups. Kin- 
deigartners can create draw-on flms in which they v\ork t(jgriher to 
produce a segment of film that eventually becomes a part of a com- 
plete film for the whole class. First and sc ond graders can use a 
Super 8 camera io plan and animate parts oi a film pioduced bv the 
whole class. By third and fourth grade, .students can effectively work 
in small groups to produce shoit films of iheir own (Cox 1985). And 
by middle school, students can make individual films (altlioi ^h my 
experience has been that students prefer to work in smail gioups. 
especially those gioups formed partlv for sotidl leasons). Fven with 
individual filmmaking, howevei, the sturlents will htip each other 
during production of the films, with each sciving as directoi/pro- 
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ducer for his or her own film and as camerapeison/annnalor'techni- 
cian/acior, etc. for the others' films (Cox 1984). 

Video productions are less time-consuming than filmmaking since 
students nia> plan, script, film, and see the results of then work im- 
niediatel). These productions are most effectivel) done in small 
groups since the medium lends itself to stringing man) \ignettes to- 
gether in a television commercial, a news program, or a documen- 
tary. The portabilit) of the equipment also facilitates this kind of 
production. The three third-grade bo>s described at the beginning 
of this paper eventuall) dlJ produce a script featuring Godzilla as a 
main character. Their piece was combined with other vignettes to 
produce a TV commercial. 

Other dramatic modes that lend themsehes to students working 
cooperative!) in small scriptwrinng groups indude readers theatre, 
puppetr), and the adaptation of literature to pla) production (Slover 
1982). 

What is most important in the end is not that a pla> or film or 
videotape is pioduced. It is that students like Jari Andrews find and 
use their own voices oagh scriptwriting and performing as thev 
I mstorm, share, wrue, revise, and finall) act on their own ideas in 
the fertile and relatively safe environment of a sm<Jl group of other 
students v.ho arc also seeking to find and use their own voices. 
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